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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the Mid-Devon contest Mr. W. F. D. Smith M.P., 

a Free Trader, is giving his hearty support to the 
Unionist candidate, a Tariff reformer. Herein Mr. 
Smith proves himself a good and a really practical 
Unionist. We note that there are still one or two 
papers on the Unionist side—at least from week to 
week they profess to be Unionist—intent to keep alive 
a quarrel that is dying. So that their own light may 
appear to shine steadily, they are quite willing that the 
Unionist party shall be plunged i in darkness. But after 
all in every large game there are players whose plan is 
just to glorify themselves ; and it would be strange 
indeed if politics, the greatest game of all, were exempt 
from this class. Mr. W. F. D. Smith, always a first- 
class sportsman, yinye for his side not for himself in 
politics. 


We know that the case of ‘‘ Truth” is cited, and it is 
urged that Mr. Labouchere and his rebellious organ 
were never drummed out by Liberals, and that dissen- 
tient Unionists should be treated with a like considera- 
tion. But there is all the difference in the world 
between the cases. Mr. Labouchere and “ Truth” 
never played into the hands of the enemy. Their fault 
was the virtue of being if anything too loyal to 
Liberalism. They were ever ir the van trying to thrust 
at the foe, never at the back trying to stab their friends. 
We mention this matter now because with the New 
Year there ought to be a new start. 


By the way, as to the selfish and purely commercial 
action of papers that keep trying to fan this flame of 
discord, we may quote from a letter written the other 


| party at the present time. 


day by a Unionist leader and organiser. He says: 

‘* If our silly people will only sink their foolish prejudices 
for a bit, the Conservative party has a real good fight- 
ing chance now.” This is written by a politician who 
is by no means a violent tariff reformer. We are not 
for drumming out of the party any Conservative because 
he has conscientious objections to Preference ; but it is 
a very different thing when he uses his personal influ- 
ence or his paper to spoil the chances of the Unionist 
This really is a matter which 


will have to be considered gravely. 


Occasionally, but only very occasionally, an English 
gentleman has the honesty and the courage to escape 
from the Liberal party. Major Leslie Renton, who 
began his career as a soldier in the Scots Greys, and 
ended it in the Imperial Yeomanry (having been one of 
the besieged at Ladysmith), was returned at the last 
election for the Gainsborough division of Lincolnshire 
by a majority of 851 over a Conservative. The Major 
did then believe that the Liberal party was a serious 
and honest organisation for the furtherance of certain 
political ends, which had been carefully thought out by 
the leaders, which were not incompatible with the 
safety of the State, and which were to be achieved by 
means not repugnant to the mind and the morality of 
the average man. Major Renton knows better now ; 
and being a gallant as well as an honourable member, 
he imparts his knowledge to his constituents. 


Major Renton is disgusted, as are all os people, 
by the levity with which the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues have embarked upon a constitutional revolution, 
for his short experience has been quite enough to con- 
vince the member for Gainsborough that the House of 
Lords is an indispensable security. The local caucus had 
decided, on prudential grounds, to pass over the gallant 
— s protest against the House of Lords policy. 

t when Major Renton progressed in iniquity and 
denounced the carelessness and crudity of all Radical! 
legislation, the provincial mugwumps called upon him 
to resign. Apparently there will not be a bye-election ; 
but if he stood as an independent Liberal-Conservative, 
we would back Major Renton to win. 
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Now may .... "**rell crow. He has at last got a | 
victim—and without danger to himself. The reign of 
law amd order io Ireland has thus, as Mr. Asquith 
promised with such big words, begun again. -After an 
exciting chase Mr. Ginnell M.P. was taken on Monday 
evening by police on bicycles and put into Kilmainham 
Gaol under sentence of six months for contempt of court. 
We hope there may be no new Treaty of Kilmainham 
ere this hero of the hazel has served his term, but we 
do not feel absolutely sure even of this. Happily for 
the Government Ginnell is not so terrible a prisoner 
as Parnell. And after all the Government may plead 
not guilty ; for the whole thing was done for them, or 
at least over their heads, by Mr. Justice Ross. 


The precise relationships of different Irish Nationalist 
groups and sections of groups to one another are won- 
derfully obscure. They remind one, in their excessive 
intricacy, of the attempt of a man in Max Adeler’s 
‘* Out of the Hurly Burly ” to prove his distant relation- 
ship with another man. He set out by mentioning that | 
his brother's wife’s first cousin’s aunt was married to a | 
Mr. Grant. How does Mr. Redmond stand towards 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. O’Brien towards Mr. Healy, Mr. 


Dillon towards Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Healy towards | 
allthree? But even if we knew this, we should know 
hardly anything. There are other sub-relationships and | 
groups within groups that defy knowledge. Thus it is 
said that there is now in the main Redmond and Dillon 
group a sub-group of Nationalists who are uncom- 
promisingly pro-Dillonite—in the sense of desfring the 
exclusion of all O’Brienites—and are trying to stiffen 
Mr. Redmond. 


One would need to be possessed of Sam Weller’s 
double million magnifying glasses to understand what 
is really happening in Natal. A situation so serious 
that at one moment the Government cancel a demobili- 
sation order and the military operations are continued 
becomes so improved the next that the demobilisation 
is proceeded with, and a tiny composite force only is 
held ready for emergencies. Then we are told—and Mr. 
E. G. Jellicoe who has been retained to defend Dinizulu 
makes a point of the statement in a curious letter 
to Lord Elgin—that the preliminary trial will be 
conducted with the greatest secrecy, the press not 
being admitted. Yet day by day we get a comprehen- 
sive summary of the evidence. Mr. Jellicoe himself 
assumes prejudice against Dinizulu on the part of the 
colonists, urges Lord Elgin to make certain representa- 
tions to the Natal Government and declares in the same 
breath that the passion of the Natal Government is for 
justice. Does Mr. Jellicoe consider that the sentiments 
of the Natal Government and the Natal colonists are 
in conflict ? 


The first Parliament in the Orange River Colony has 
met and adjourned till May next, the only item of 
interest about its proceedings being the unseating of a 
Unie member for impersonation. The Constitutionalists 
—taking-the figures as given by our correspondent 
Sojourner ””—may now say, ‘‘ We are seven”. The 
full significance of the recent elections in the colony 
has not yet been grasped by the British people at home, 
but ‘‘ Sojourner’s” review of the situation shows how 
the British in South Africa are alive to probabilities. 
We can only hope that, being in the thick of it, he 
takes a too pessimistic view of the future, but we cannot 
ignore the emphasis his letters lay on our own antici- 
pations of the consequences of the Dutchification of 
South Africa. 


The Shah has given way! Parliament wins in 
Persia. How unreal it all sounds. constitu- 
tional catchwords do not fit an Eastern country. In 
the West they do not mean much, but at the least they 
stand for something. In Persia or any other truly 
Oriental country they are mere words—nonsense. Not 
that there is no significance in the facts. The Shah has 
found it necessary to give in, for the moment, to a 
group of subjects too strong for him. Next time he 
may be the stronger man and they the vanquished. 
To speak of it as a constitutional struggle is ridiculous. 
The really significant thing is that the whole of the 


army, including the Cossacks, is now to be under the 


direction of the so-called War Minister. This at any 
rate means that the Shah will not have direct onal 
control over the troops and leaves him in a Gistinctly 
weaker position. The-‘‘ War Minister ” should have a 
good chance. It is not unlikely that there have been 
foreign influences behind this settlement. 


In many countries in many ages the pardoning of 
prisoners has been an incident of national celebra- 
tions. Certainly no time could be found more apt for 
a public act of generosity and mercy than Christmastide. 
Sir Edward Grey is the last man in the world to culti- 
vate either a popular or a poetic effect. We may be 


| sure—as we should not be sure of certain others in 


public life—that Sir Edward Grey had no idea of 
reserving or anticipating these prisoners’ pardon to 
grace his Christmas keeping. He has, we do not doubt, 
acted on deliberate judgment. We can only hope his 
judgment is a right one and will be taken as he meant 
it to be taken. 


We cannot pretend that we have no fears. If these 
men were wrongly convicted, they ought never to 
have been punished at all; if they were rightly con- 
victed, they were guilty of a crime to which the punish- 
ment they have undergone cannot seem proportional in 
the eyes of their own nation. Punishment is defensible 
only by its success in deterring from crime or in 
restoring the criminal. Sir Edward Grey may have 
hit the mark ; but it seems to us at least possible that 
a good many will read into his action a deference to 
certain protesting importunates on his own side of the 
House. He got credit for strength, they will say, by 
ignoring us at the time ; now he wants to square us by 
anticipating the date of release, and so get credit for 
generosity too. However, it matters little enough what 
these people think. And no one is likely to care so 
little as Sir Edward Grey himself. The serious thin 
is the effect on popular feeling in Egypt. , 


Russian methods of sedition are apparently becoming 
naturalised in Bengal, as we have heard lately from a 
travelling M.P. A few weeks ago the special train carry- 
ing the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province was blown 
up by dynamite, and now an attempt has been made to 
assassinate Mr. Allen, the chief administrative officer of 
Dacca. Outragesof this nature are peculiarly significant. 
The conditions under which Europeans live and work— 
moving freely and fearlessly about and among the people 
without guard or protection—make them easy victims. 
Happily, it has been possible hitherto to trace every 
attack to individual fanaticism. The Poona assassina- 
tions some ten years back are perhaps the only recent 
acts of the sort connected with political or seditious 
organisation. The danger to the administration, as 
well as to individuals, is extreme. It should be met by 
the summary methods successfully adopted on the 
frontier for discouraging Ghazi fanatics, who sought 
their own salvation in the murder of an infidel. They 
at least met their victim in the open, face to face. The 
characteristic Bengal method of shooting him in the 
back under cover of darkness is more difficult to deal 
with, unless the organisation which employs the assassin 
can be made responsible. 


It seems an odd thing that an ‘‘Indian Mutiny 
Celebration ”’ should be left to a newspaper, or indeed 
to any private interest and patriotism. Is India not as 
well worth a public pageant as Porchester or Bury 
S. Edmunds? However, as no public body has the 
patience to celebrate this greatest event in the history 
of England as an Empire, we are glad that a widely 
read newspaper has done so. The ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” 
did the thing in great style on Monday by a dinner to 
seven hundred Indian Mutiny officers and men, with 
Lord Roberts and Lord Curzon as chief speakers. 
We think, however, the expressions ‘‘ Indian Mutiny 
Jubilee " and “‘ Indian Mutiny Celebrations ” are some- 
what doubtful. We can celebrate and jubilate the end 
of the event, scarcely the event itself. 


The most interesting thing in the speeches was, 
perhaps, Lord Curzon’s words on Lord Canning. It 
might be hard to imagine temperament and quality 
more different than those of Lord Curzon and his great 
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predecessor. It is the more interesting then to find | out of the agitation. This will be all for good, as. 


Lord Curzon praising ‘‘ Clemency Canning” so highly. 

natural 
ng under 
the Governor-General’s moderation in revenge. — = 

old, 
reserved, anxiously moderate, of dauntless courage, 
moral and physical, Lord Canning was a great-minded 
But his was not the type of statesmanship that 


The nickname was given at a time of ver 
passion, no doubt, when Englishmen were ch 


should say with Lord Curzon that it was unjust. 


man. 
appeals to English people when their blood is up. 


Count Okuma has the reputation of saying more 
At a recent 
meeting of the Kobe Chamber of Commerce he appears 
to have fallen into ‘‘a blazer” in urging his fellow- 
countrymen to take advantage of what he called the 
heaven-sent opportunity provided by the present con- 
He is reported as saying 
oppressed by the Europeans, the three 
hundred million people of India are looking for Japanese | 
This is contradicted, but that he did say 
something of the sort seems to be proved by the 
accounts of independent journals whose representatives 
We should imagine that the translation 
was a free rendering of a reference to the boycotting of 


than he means when he is on his legs. 


ditions of the Indian market. 
that ‘‘ bein 


protection ”. 


were present. 


European goods under the Swadeshi movement. Count 
Okuma’s object throughout the speech, as in others 
delivered about the same time, was to support the 


efforts Japan is making to recover lost ground in India. 


Japanese exports to India do not increase, and Japanese 
traders with characteristic energy are investigating the 
Count Okuma probably has no great desire 
to hurt England, but he has a tremendous desire to 
benefit Japan ; and if England loses by the process— 


cause. 


he loves not England less but Japan the more. 


Frenchmen, if the ‘‘Times” correspondent knows 
anything about them, which often seems very doubtful, 
are working themselves into a ‘‘state” over the 
Japanese peril. Count Okuma’s speech is for them 
fraught with impending woes, and the American 
armada is rushing on ruin. Seeing how long France 
has had touch of China at Tonking, it is absurd to 
make out that Frenchmen have only just woke up to 
the reality of a Far Eastern question. They see, as 
all must see who do not wish to be blind, that Japan’s 
success against Russia and amazingly fast development 
has changed the situation all over the world. A new 
and thus far incalculable competitor has come into 
the field. No doubt we are all prone to exaggerate 
new forces ; but perhaps it is as silly to deny them. 
We English can take the Japanese more quietly than 
Continentals, partly because they are a little more 
familiar to us, partly because they are up to a point 
playing our game, which happens to be their game. 


Austria and Hungary have for a time at least com- 
posed their differences. The year 1907, which has 
been so full of quarrels and bickerings and intract- 
abilities between them, closes peacefully, and Christmas 
really seems to have brought some goodwill. It is 


Hungary has plenty of domestic problems to occupy 
her without wasting her time in senseless and unrea! 
vapourings against Austria. 


The Court that is trying Herr Harden is sitting in 
camera. Most of the ‘flood of filth” which was 
poured out at the first preposterous trial would have 
been impossible in England, for the simple reason that 
it would not have been evidence against Count Kuno 
von Moltke. This difference in procedure justifies 
precautions against the publication of merely indecent 
gossip. The drift of things appears in accounts of what 
has happened, Herr Harden is reported to be willing 
to withdraw his accusations if the prosecution is 
stopped; which has an odd sound in English ears. 
Count von Moltke’s divorced wife is said to have greatly 
altered her evidence against the Count, and the alienist, 
who founded his former opinion as to ‘‘ abnormalities 
thereon, to have retracted it. Broad facts come out even 
when detailed evidence is not published, and they will 


| account for the changed opinion in favour of Count von 
| Moltke which now prevails in Berlin. 


Prince Philip 
Eulenburg is also said to intend bringing an action 
against Herr Harden. Let us hope not in the Gendffen- 
gericht ; or if so, that it will be heard too in camera. 


At the last hearing of the Druce case the evidence of 
the nurse who spoke to attending T. C. Druce during 
his last illness, and to seeing him die and placed in a 
coffin, was led by the defence. A discussion arose as to 
the admissibility of the case books of the medical man 
who performed an operation on T. C. Druce, and 
Mr. Plowden reserved his decision on the point until 
the next hearing. The arrest of Caldwell in New York, 
and an application for his extradition on a charge of 
perjury, is what the papers are fond of calling a ‘‘ new 
development” in the case. It appears that the consent of 
Mr. Herbert Druce to the opening of the grave, and the 
arrangements for that purpose, as to which there is no 
lack of detail in the papers, are to be traced directly to 
Mr. Caldwell’s departure from England and the desire 
to bring him back. However this may be, on Friday 
Dr. Tristram granted a faculty to Dr. Pepper, of the 
Home Office, and Mr. Hawes, the Chairman of the 
Cemetery Company, to open the grave; but the time 
when this will take place is being kept secret. 


Anti-militarists must disapprove greatly of Mr. Justice 
Swinfen Eady’s decision that a beneficiary to whom a 
testator has given property in his will cannot be 
deprived of it by a condition that he shall not enter the 
naval or military services of the country. Mr. Beard, 
who made this will, appears to have been the first 
testator who thought of an oddity of this kind, as 
Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady had to decide it on principle 
without case cited. Conditions against marriage or 
in restraint of trade are common enough, and Mr. 
Justice Swinfen Eady puts the prohibition against 


_ entering the army or navy on the same footing ; it is 


probable that the recent serious illness of the Emperor | 


brought both countries into a more reasonable and 
conciliatory temper ; and his recovery is marked by the 


renewal of the constitutional agreement and treaties by | 
which their relations with each other have been regu- | 


The sixtieth anni- | ¢,, making blasphemous speeches at Highbury Corner. 


lated since 21 December, 1847. 
versary of this event was the first occasion on which 
the Emperor appeared in public since his illness. He 
drove through cheering crowds to the city and received 
the Austrian and Hungarian Delegations. 


After the outbursts in Hungary against the new 
Customs and commercial treaties with Austria, their 
quiet adoption by the Hungarian Parliament is remark- 
able. The assertive blustering Independence party has 
been tamed, and is held in by the Ministry, and it 


accepts without protest the quota of contribution to | 
' around the Marble Arch. 


the joint expenditure of the two States though it is 
increased from thirty-four to thirty-six per cent. It 


would be ludicrous, after the party has had so quietly 
to submit to the demonstration of facts, for it to 
renew the campaign for economic independence and the 
abolition of the quota. 
a pear age formula for it about the treaty not being 
a mark of any love for Austria ; but the spirit has gone. 


Dr. Wekerle had, to be sure, 


against public policy. Mr. Haldane may sleep soundly 
now ; the common law watches over his territorial 
army; though after all we do not suppose many 
testators are likely to have precisely the same kind of 
bee in their bonnets as the testator in this case had. 


The police have begun the prosecution of a tuilor 


_On this particular case we of course have nothing to 


say, at present. But we must express our surprise 
that the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police has 
so long delayed taking some action of this kind. Every 
evening in Hyde Park and all day long on Sunday the 
ears of citizens are polluted by filthy ribaldry under 
pretence of reasoned attacks upon the Christian 
religion. Nor is this all. The most violent incitements 
to robbery and murder are perpetually addressed by 
well-paid agitators to the gaping wasters that loaf 
‘* Why are you starving and 
cold? You fools: there is Park Lane, and the palaces 
of the millionaires. Why don’t you take what you 


want?” This, with many expletives, and much 


‘vernacular adornment of the theme, ‘‘la propriété c’est 


le vol,” is literally the stock formula of most of the 
speeches. in Hyde Park. Politicians have been im- 
prisoned in Ireland for saying less, much less than 
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this. Is incitement to housebreaking and felony an 
indictable offence, or is it not? If it be so, the 
toleration of the police is a mistake. For if this is the 
language of Hyde Park, we shudder to think of the 
rhetorical style of Southwark and Battersea Parks. 


Lord Kelvin was buried in Westminster Abbey 
on Monday, in the spot which by analogy we might 
call Scientists’ Corner; but it is such a very ugly 
phrase. If pilgrimages are made there, the pilgrims 
will be of another type from those whose shrine is 
Poets’ Corner. And yet when one thinks of the poets, 
how many of them have opened up such wide spaces 
of imagination as Newton and Herschell, Darwin and 
Kelvin? If Shakespeare had known such men he 
would have admitted their right to take their place 
with the lover, the madman, and the poet who are of 
“imagination all compact”. But this conception 
has not penetrated the popular mind, which is 
hardly equa! to pure imagination unadulterated with 
emotion and a good many primitive instincts. So that, 
impressive though Lord Kelvin’s funeral was, and 
though it marked the passing of a man whose brain 


worked as much magic as the book of Prospero, it | 


stirred few memories or associations and aroused little 
curiosity outside the circles of the learned. 


In our days these circles are far-reaching, and Lord 
Kelvin’s funeral gathered a representative assembly of 
scientists unequalled since the jubilee in 1896 of Lord 
Kelvin’s own connexion with Glasgow University. The 
circle of the sciences was indeed full orbed ; of the arts 
apparently music was the only one to find a place in such 
austere company. There is acurious connexion between 
music and mathematics. Lord Kelvin has even gravely 
played airs on, we believe, a trombone to his students ; 
in illustration of the laws of acoustics we must say. 
With one exception, it may be, all the men of science 
at the funeral would have confessed to Lord Kelvin 
having in some way or other made himself free of their 
fellowship. Only certain of the biologists wondered 
and disapproved that he should introduce another 
element than chemistry and mechanics into the dis- 
cussion of the laws of life. That wasa notable con- 
troversy to be recalled beside Lord Kelvin’s grave. 
The ‘‘unknown quantity” may be ignored in the 
laboratory, even without intention to deny it; but at 
the grave of a genius like Lord Kelvin it is just the 
one question which dwarfs all others into insignificance. 


The Headmasters’ Conference would not take less 
or worse Greek from boys leaving preparatory schools. 
They declined the suggestion of Eton and Winchester, 
Rugby standing up against it in the doughtiest style. 
If the two great guns, Mr. Lyttelton and Dr. Burge, 
could go off without levelling the opposition, it is plain 
the opposition is very strong indeed. Greek is not on 
its last legs by any means. We agree that there is 
very real danger of cramming at preparatory schools, 
and of cultivating precocity, which should always be 
frost-nipped instead. But how on earth Dr. Burge can 
think that little boys’ minds are to be kept more healthy, 
not to mention happy, on eternal grammar, and 

rammar only—the deadliest mechanical drill ever yet 
invented—is past our understanding. Grammar must 
be faced, unhappily ; but why deprive it of its one 
excuse, as the key to translation? Dr. Burge should 
not have attacked unseen translation, but too difficult 
unseens, and have hit the nailon the head. Absurdly 
difficult books are given to small boys, paralysing some 
of them and exciting others to gross excess in pro- 
yr og But this applies quite as much to Latin as to 

reek. 


“Would you call a monkey an insect?” Not in 
sarcasm, as might be supposed, was this question 
asked on Boxing Day in the ‘‘ Insect-house” of the 
Zoo, where monkeys or birds abound but insects 
are invisible. The enquirer’s tone was sincerity itself 
though hesitant. She evidently thought a monkey 
ought not to be an insect, but as it was in the ‘‘ Insect- 
house’, and there was little there but monkeys, she did 
not like to suggest that the Zoo authorities could be 
making a mistake. Pity Dr. Chalmers Mitchell was 
not there to be rebuked. He would have felt that this 
was not the way to teach the people zoology. 


MAN AND BEAST IN IRELAND. 


WE shall soon be reading in our newspapers sum- 
maries of the events of the year. It will be 
interesting to see what the chroniclers have to say of 
the progress of Ireland. Christmas, at any rate, brings 
little evidence of peace and good-will in an island 
in which religious belief is si:cere enough to give 
promise of better things. It is not merely that 
envy, hatred, and malice towards fellow-men are 
flourishing, but that the dumb beasts, in spite of 
the associations — familiar through the Chtistmas 


decoration of the churches to every Roman Catholic’ 


—with the manger at Bethlehem, are harried and 
tormented, while blasphemous patriots coin new beati- 
tudes to encourage cattle-drivers. There is no truce of 
God in the Isle of Saints; if Nationalist members 
suggest that the hazel should be laid aside for a while, 
they are careful to add that it should not be burned 
until there has been time to see whether Mr. Birrell is 
or is not a complete fraud. The apologists for the 
mobs of ruffians who are ruining the grazing industry 
explain that the cattle are not maltreated. It is true 


that, so far, they have not been mutilated, but we have’ 


not yet come to regard people as humane merely 
because they do not cut off cows’ tails; and only 
a politician could suggest that there is no brutality in 
hunting bullocks and sheep over the roads, belaboured 
the while with sticks, terrified by yells, to leave them 
foundered and thirsty miles from their pasture. The 
thing is cruel, and it is no defence to say that it might 
have been made more cruel. Also, from an economic 


point of view, cattle-driving is short-sighted. Ifthe big: 


graziers are suddenly forced to surrender their pastures, 
the small farmers will have no market for their young 

stock. The only people who stand to gain are, for a short 
time, butchers who profit by the forced sale of beasts. 
Their profit will not be permanent—as Mr. Field M.P. 
might with advantage have remembered when as 
chairman of a meeting of the Cattle Trade Association 
he banned all discussion of cattle-driving on the ground 
that it was a “‘ political’’ question. The notion that 
the new agrarian movement is a campaign to substitute 
tillage for pasture is quite erroneous. Meanwhile Mr 

Birrell, who has probably as little personal experience 
of physical risk as of moral courage, wonders plaintively 
why herdsmen do not sign their own death-warrant 
by informing against cattle-drivers. We doubt 
whether any Minister of the Crown has ever before had 
to face such an indictment as that brought against 
Mr. Birrell in his interview with a representative 
deputation of Irish country-gentlemen. It will not do 
for the Liberal press to talk about ‘‘ ascendency men”’. 
There is no sectarian question in the whole business. 
(Has not Archbishop Healy spoken out as strongly as 
any member of the ‘‘ garrison” about cattle-driving ?) 
The deputation included several prominent Roman 
Catholic gentlemen, and its chief significance perhaps 
is that they spoke far more in the immediate interests 
of farmers—who dare not speak for themselves—than 
of landlords. It is possible that cattle-driving may, 
from causes which concern the internal organisation of 
the Nationalist party, become much less frequent, but 
in that event no credit will be due to the Chief Secretary. 
He refused to prosecute Mr. Ginnell lest he should be 
made into a martyr, and in the course of his refusal gave 
that worthy exactly the advertisement which he was 
seeking. Expatiating free over Ireland Mr. Ginnell 
was idiotic enough to stumble upon an estate which 
was under the care of the Land Court, and has been 
sent to prison for contempt. He showed none of the 
alacrity for martyrdom with which a gullible Chief 
Secretary credited him, but he has now been caught by 
the police, and unless, following his systematic policy, 
Mr. Birrell induces the Court to shorten the sentence, 
he will be quiet for six months. The late Lord Morris 
understood patriots of the Ginnell type. Having before 
him two agitators who expected to immortalise them- 
selves by speeches from the dock and go to prison 
attended by a brass band, Lord Morris, after a very brief 
and candid summary of their careers, came to a climax 
with ‘‘ You think you’re great patriots, and the eyes of 
the world are on you. I’ve no patience with such 
blackguards. You're only fit to be turning dung! 
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Get out of my sight!” The heroes sneaked away to 
America amid the laughter of their former admirers. 
Lord Morris’ robe has not fallen on any other Judge, 
but, had the Ginnell case been properly handled, 
prosecution by the Executive need not have con- 
ferred any glory on the victim. As it is, we have 
the odd position that it is perfectly safe to attack the 
property of an ordinary owner, but dangerous to 
breathe upon the wards of a Court. 
hope that the police will be encouraged by the committal 
of Mr. Ginnell. 
experience in any country knows that the police cannot 
be kept up to the mark if, when they detect crime and 


Anyone with practical administrative | 


! 
| 
| 


However, let us - 


it is coercion of law and order. The Irish peasant 
finds it much safer and more pleasant to applaud and 
help the law-breakers than to condemn them. He 
believes (thanks to Lord Denman and the penultimate 
phase of Mr. Birrell) that the Government approves of 
cattle-driving. How can he be expected to organise 
public meetings against it? But if imprisonment were 
the certain consequence of proved guilt, ‘‘ public 
opinion” would change remarkably. Mr. Balfour’s 
experience in Ireland proved that once for all. 

It is true, as Mr. Asquith says, that the present 


| State of things is not half so bad as the land war of the 


eighties. 


arrest the criminal, the Courts invariably let the | 


offenders off. It is abundantly clear that common 
juries will not or dare not do their duty—and we should 
watch with great interest whether in a similar position 


petty shopkeepers and the like in England would | 
jeopardise their daily bread by convicting and facing a — 


boycott. 

Now we are to have special juries. This is a step 
in the right direction, but it is an illogical step 
for the Government to take. They have to their 
hands in the Crimes Act a statute which enables 
small agrarian offences to be summarily tried by 


/ cannot count on a peaceful New Year. 


magistrates, and in practice has been shown to | 


be effectual in stopping agrarian crime. But they 
will not use it, because in Opposition the individual 
members of the Cabinet talked sentimental nonsense 
about coercion. So they profess to adhere to the 
ordinary law. But they have a peculiar notion of the 
ordinary law. The average man hardly expected to 
see systematic changes of venue, wholesale challenges 
of jurors, and, finally, recourse to special juries, come 
under this description. Yet futility attends their efforts, 
and the ordinary peaceful citizen may well ask why 
political pedantry should prevent the Government from 
using the only effectual weapon. If English Liberals 
tread advanced Nationalist papers they would be 
amazed at the amount of “ jury-packing ” which 
has gone on in Ireland under the present Adminis- 
tration, all to no end. ‘ Jury-packing” has 
an ugly name, but all that it really means is 
that when you are trying a member of a political or 
agrarian society for offences committed in furtherance 
of the objects of that society, you discard as jurors 


persons who have openly avowed themselves to be | 


members or supporters of the association. The 
Government really might as well do their duty in the 
only effectual way: they are getting no thanks from 
the Nationalists for their supposed virtue, and the 
pretence that Ireland is quiet under a Liberal Adminis- 


tration has so palpably broken down that the farce | 


ought to be ended. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey have now come to the rescue of Mr. Birrell. 
It is no use, we are told, to attempt to en- 
force laws which do not carry public opinion with 
them. This is a wise maxim, but it does not 
take us much further. What is public opinion ? 
If Mr. Asquith imagines that it is possible in a 


| calling together of the first Persian parliament. 


time of disturbance to ascertain from public utter-— 


ances the reasoned convictions of the majority of private 
persons in a country, he knows very little of human 
nature and nothing at all of Irish life. Itis human to 
shout with the biggest crowd, and in Ireland it is 
dangerous to do anything else. Liberals do not gene- 
rally believe that the plébiscite which called Napoleon III. 
to the throne of France represented the deliberate 
opinion of most Frenchmen, but the pressure to vote 
for him was infinitely less than the constant pressure 
upon the middle and lower classes of Ireland to 
acquiesce in any proceedings, however lawless and 
violent, which harass and weaken the Imperial 
Government. As soon as the law becomes effectual 
in Ireland, hundreds of people who join in dis- 
turbances more from ‘‘devilment” than from any 
deliberate design resume their good behaviour, while 
the great mass of the people, who want to go on with 
their daily business in peace (whatever opinion they 
may hold about Union or Separation), immediately 
become a steadying force. Many farmers’ sons who 
are cattle-driving at present will listen to their fathers 
when the amusement becomes dangerous. The posi- 
tion at this moment is that coercion does exist, but 


How long will this be so? Already the 
United Irish League is stronger than the law, and the 
comparative infrequency of extreme outrage is due, 
not to the power of the law to punish crime, but to 
the belief of the organisers that at present murder is 
bad policy. But Mr. Birrell has allowed every scoundrel 
in the country to acquire arms of precision, and we 
There is 
far more boycotting—often very mean and cruel— 
than finds its way into the London newspapers. We 
are as anxious as any Liberal that the new peasant- 
proprietors of Ireland should enjoy economic holdings— 
and far more anxious than the English allies of Mr. 
Dillon that the Irish farmers should shake off the yoke 
of those petty traders who have fought against co- 
Operation, and seem to have converted Mr. T. W. 
Russell to their views. But, unlike Liberals, we do 
not hold that the remedy for unsatisfactory social con- 
ditions is to be found in violence, or that a man who 
thinks his farm too small is justified in trying to ruin 
his richer neighbour. And we have never understood 
why a condition of things should be tolerated in Con- 
naught which Sir Edward Grey would not allow to 
exist for a week in Egypt. 


FROTH IN PERSIA. 


ae 19 December the Russian Foreign Office is said 

to have bluntly admitted to a representative of 
the ‘‘ Bourse Gazette ” of S. Petersburg that in Persia 
utter anarchy prevailed ; that it was impossible to fore- 
see the course of events for even two hours ahead, 
and that it was possible the entire political fabric of 
Persia might fall to pieces. Certainly this fairly sums 
up the position in Persia at this moment. It will be 
remembered that the new Shah has for some weeks 
shown signs of restiveness. He had not apparently 
understood the precise significance to himself of the 
He 
seems to have regarded as the least satisfactory result 
of all, the immediate limitation of his civil list to a figure 
which may well seem to him ridiculous for ensuring 
the comfort and dignity of the King of Kings. A 
common thing in the East—the trouble was brewed 
by the womenfolk of the palace, and the new ruler 
was not astute enough to see whither his arbitrary 
interference with even the youngest of Constitutions 
would lead him. In this he may at least be pardoned 
by ourselves. If ever a grant of representative 
government has been greeted with a burst of universal 
jocosity in this country, it was that which at the least 
expected moment Persia obtained from the late Shah. 
Yet it seems the concession was not lightly made. 
Whatever their inexperience in constitutional matters, 
the Persians have at any rate an idea of constitutional 
strength : however great the autocratic and religious 
tradition, the National party seems to have sprung to 
birth full-grown, well-armed. 

To trace roughly the events of the past few weeks: 
the middle of November saw the National party not 
only strong enough to protest against the poverty, ill 
organisation and defencelessness of Persia, but able 
openly to demand the deposition of the present Shah, 
and the setting up in his place of the Zill-es-Sultan. 
Against them were ranged the whole forces of cleri- 
calism under Sayyid Abdulla and Sayyid Mohammed, 
but no one could deny that there was ground of com- 
plaint when to the east the Turkomans were raiding 
caravans on the main road between Teheran and 
Meshed, and, away to the north-west, the Turkish 
Kurds were threatening, and have since occupied, Suj 
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Bulak, an important little place well inside the frontiers 
of Persia, sixty or seventy miles south of Urumiyah, 
or Urmi. Urumiyah lies wholly within the influence 
of Tabriz, and it is in Tabriz that almost the whole 
of the present agitation has been fermented. It may 
therefore be imagined that the strong action taken by 
their kinsmen the Turkish Kurds—behind whom stands 
of course Yildiz Kiosk, and, it is commonly believed 
in Teheran, Potsdam—has been due to the open dis- 
satisfaction of Tabriz with the slow Russification of 
Iran. 

Between the Shah and the Nationalists nominally 
stood the Persian Cabinet under the Premier Nasr-el- 
Mulk. But the Shah, weary of this intrusion into 
matters over which his predecessor had entire control, 
ended the Nasr-el-Mulk Ministry on December 15 by 
the somewhat drastic method of casting three of 
them, the Premier, the Minister for the Interior, 
and Ala-ed-Daula, into prison, from which they were 
only released by the direct intervention of the British 
Legation. On December 16 a new Cabinet was 
formed by Nizam-es-Sultaneh, a reactionary official of 
doubtful antecedents and Kurdish descent, against 
whom the British Government has before now brought 
serious chargg. His selection was rightly regarded 
by the Nationalists as a challenge, and Teheran on 
the following day awoke to find itself in a mild civil 
war. Barricades protecting the house in which the 
Persian parliament was sitting were made, and a strongly 
armed body of Nationalists assumed the duty of protect- 
ing their representatives. On the 20th the Shah made 
a serious political mistake. He sent an official to the 
house of the Zill-es-Sultan to inform him that by his 
Majesty’s decree he was banished from Teheran. The 
Zill-es-Sultan replied by throwing the Shah's emissary 
out of his house, and it may be that a sudden realisation 
of the former's standing in the country induced the Shah 
to make the concessions published on Tuesday. Among 
them are orders for the expulsion of Saad-ed-Daula— 
who, by the way, has point-blank refused to go—and 
the recall of Ala-ed-Daula, for the due protection of 
the Persian parliament, and for the limitation of the 
predominating influence of Russia over the army. 

But the troubles of Persia are not likely to be solved 
thus. It was asserted the other day by a shrewd 
French publicist that England was responsible for much 
of the impasse at Teheran. He went on—and here his 
perspicacity was at fault—to say that England, feeling 
unable to combat the growing encroachment of Russia 
in Northern Persia by active opposition on the spot, 
had wilfully distilled into the receptive minds of the 
malcontents of Iran the political virus of pseudo- 
constitutionalism. To this he attributed all the recent 
trouble. As an insinuation of policy, this statement is 
grossly untrue, and scarcely more untrue, we may 
observe, than it is beyond the power of British diplo- 
macy. But it is only natural that the English people, 
who invariably claim the credit of having assisted 
races struggling for liberty, should now and then be 
saddled with a responsibility which they would willingly 
disown, and which very often is really unjustly thrown 
upon them. The mere facts that it was in the gardens 

the British Legation that the Nationalist fugitives 
took refuge, and that it was the British representative 
who secured the release of Nasr-el-Mulk, are enough 


to identify England with the cause of the National | 


party in Persia, and this identification, however unjust, 


extent of which cannot at this moment be forecasted. 
For Russia is equally forced into the position of 
champion of the absolutists in this quarrel. 


of the crisis, and at the moment it would be rash 
indeed to prophesy, Germany is sure to make the most 
of the opportunity. 


THE CHARITY POLICY OF DEBT. 


T has been stated on good authority that Dr. 
Barnardo at his death left a debt of about a quarter 

of a million on the Boys’ Homes that bear his name. 
Barnardo was one of the best examples of what we may 
call (using the term in a laudatory sense) professional 
philanthropists : for not only did he give up his life to 
his work, but he brought to bear upon it great intel- 
lectual power, and the practical quality of method. Yet 
he left a debt of some £250,000, and it is said that his 
end was hastened by pecuniary worry. We should 
not wonder, for though the debt was not personal, 
presumably, as in the case of other debts, interest and 
a eager of principal had to be attended to. We 
ave cited this instance because it illustrates in the 
most favourable setting the practice of nearly alt 
charities, lay and religious, in laying up for them- 
selves on earth, not treasure, but debts, sometimes 
mountains high. It may be said without exag- 
geration that no self-respecting charity, be it a 


_ church, or a hospital, or a home, is without a debt, 


and that not casually or compulsorily incurred, but 
deliberately, as a means to extract financial assistance. 
We do not know in the case of the Barnardo Homes 
on what the very large debt is secured, we suppose on 
land and buildings somewhere of some sort. In the 
case of a church or chapel, a school or sanatorium, a sum 
of money is generally borrowed by mortgaging the 
land and the building before it is erected. Thus the 
concern starts its career with a millstone of debt round 
its neck, and to reduce it the first assault is made upon 
the pockets of the charitable. But the debt is never 
really reduced, for as fast as subscriptions come in 
fresh debts are contracted, always in the all-atoning name 
of charity or religion. It would be interesting to have 
a duly audited balance-sheet of all charities that appeal 
to the public for subscriptions, for one would like to 
know to whom these huge debts are owing. The banks 


| can take care of themselves, and so can the insurance 


societies. But we are afraid that in some cases the 
money is owed to tradesmen, for the supply of materials 
or provisions. This is indefensible, and the whole 
system of charitable finance is such as would not be 
tolerated in an individual, or a commercial corporation, 
or even in a Government department. 

The experienced philanthropist, lay or clerical, will tell 
the critic that it would never do to balance the accounts 
of a charity in the ordinary business-like way, as in 
that case no one would give it anymoney. Imagine the 
secretary of a charitable institution calling on an actual 
or possible subscriber and producing a balance-sheet 
that balanced! The wise and wealthy man would 
exclaim, ‘‘ What, no deficit? Bravo! I congratulate 
you; it is really a pleasure to find a charity so well 
managed as yours ; but it is quite evic nt that you need 
no assistance from me; go on as you are; pay your 
way!” &c., &c. It is the old story: ‘* Virtus laudatur 
et alget”. But let the secretary, having learned his 
lesson, approach the wise and wealthy one with a 
whacking deficit, and moving tales of writs, executions, 


_ and receiverships ; there will be earnest and compas- 
may be the source of European complications, the | 
_ culations on scraps of paper, ended by the writing 


Finally, religious differences enter largely into this | 


dispute. A schismatic of one’s own sect is to-day 


regarded in Persia with less leniency than a heretic. | 


The immemorial dispute between the Sunis and the 


Shias plays nounimportant part in this trouble. Teheran, | 


the capital of a Shia dynasty, is exclusively a Shia com- 
munity : Tabriz—the second city in Persia—is almost 
as entirely Suni, and Suni Kurdistan, backed by the 
Suni Caliph in Constantinople, stands behind her 
elbow. It must be remembered that more than a 
quarter of the Kurds are politically Persian subjects, 
but the tie of blood is naturally the stronger. 


One thing at least is certain. Whatever the issue | 


sionate consultation, knitting of brows and rapid cal- 


of a cheque. Thus do the really charitable and 
the ‘‘wealthy men, who care not how they give”, 
combine to reward reckless management, and its 
consequence, insolvency. We know well the Scrip- 
tural defence of this procedure : ‘‘ Take no thought of 
the morrow” ; it was the apology of the begging friar. 
But we do not live in the days of mendicant monks ; 
and in our opinion this piling up of debt by churches, 


| chapels and charities should be discouraged, instead of 


| being stimulated by subscriptions. 


With regard to 
the hospitals, the matter is and long has been a serious 
one. The King’s Hospital Fund has given some- 
thing like stability to a part of the resources of the 
metropolitan hospitals; but the greater part of their 
incomes is still precarious. We have always held 
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strongly the view that rates for baths and libraries are | é 
| where woman’s higher faculties would have the fullest 


far less imperative, or even defensible, than a rate for 
the hospitals. We do not say that books and baths 
are bad things ; they are well enough in their way. 
But washing and reading are duties of at least imperfect 
obligation, and ought to be postponed to the much 
superior and more cogent necessity of tending the sick 
and the maimed. The borough and county councils 
will never see the truth of this elementary proposition in 
domestic economy so long as voluntary subscriptions 
are forthcoming. The days are rapidly approaching, 
however, when the tax collector will ‘‘ intercept ”—to 
use a favourite word of the robbing Radical—the 
donations of the charitable, and appropriate them to 
the uses of democracy. The maintenance of the 
labourer’s family in his youth and of himself in his old 
age will rapidly absorb the funds which now flow into 
the coffers of hospitals. It will then become absolutely 
necessary to levy a rate for their support, and their 
accounts will be properly audited and balanced. Debt 
is, unfortunately, a national habit, introduced, accord- 


ing to Disraeli, by ‘Dutch William”. But as it is | 


undeniably a bad habit, it were well that it should not 
be practised by the trustees of the charitable, or at 
least practised in moderation. 


WOMEN AND WORK. 


f{ 1DDLE-AGED people quite well remember a time 
when popular opinion began to be strongly in 
favour of women, and young women especially, going 
into business and earning independent livings. It was 
about the time when the momentous questions had 
been settled, Should women ride bicycles and go outside 
omnibuses ? Then we began to hear of lady doctors, 
and to see women behind the post-office counters, and 
the bonnet and cloak of the professional nurse were 
watched admiringly in the streets. It was pointed out 
with satisfaction that all this represented so much 
burden removed from the shoulders of the middle-class 
man who had a small income and a large family; and 
the - ge of custom was believed to be a benefit all 
round. But this is not the view that prevails at present 
as to the employment of women. Many people hold it 
not only for a social inconvenience but a social evil, 
and are hinting that the process ought to be obstructed 
or even stopped. Mr. Burns has said so plainly; and 
the Licensing Bill of the Government is expected to 
contain restrictions on the employment of barmaids, or, 
some people suspect, to forbid it directly or indirectly. 
Jealousy and irritation are rising amongst men clerks 
in all branches of business because women are com- 
peting with them and, by accepting lower wages, are 
thrusting them from their stools. And to heighten and 
emphasise the complaints, while letters in the news- 
Papers are enlarging on the unhappy position of 
men clerks there comes a project for the wholesale 
substitution by women of all the male booking clerks— 
we cannot call them men—at the tube railway stations. 
This displacing of men by women is a double evil, it is 
said : men cannot marry ; and the women become mere 
industrials to their own hurt, and to the deterioration 
of domestic and national life. There have always been 
special evils connected with the employment of women, 
and special enactments for protecting women which are 
not needed for men; but the evil that has now disclosed 
itself is not the effect of their employment on them- 
selves but on men. The question now is, Should men 
be protected from women ? and the Suffragists sniff the 
coming battle and are making the defence of the 
interests of women a chief argument for their getting 
the franchise. 

In this battle of the sexes one’s sympathies can 
be on both sides; for there are no decisive tests of 
the right of either. Only the force majeure of events 
as they march can decide. Looking at the evil 
wrought on both parties by the change of custom 
which has brought women into stern and painful 
contact with the outside world, we could wish, with 
certain exceptions, that women were safe back again at 
home with their fathers or their husbands and children. 
The exceptions are for the women who are fit by nature 


and education to enter the superior occupations of life 


play. This can be for nothing but the good of the world. 
In the inferior occupations the employment of women 
is only a concession to the absolute necessity of their 
making a livelihood. They do themselves and men 
harm in proportion as they crowd beyond this necessity 
into the occupations that have been men’s. Their 
numbers, their partial support in their families, which 
makes up for the lower wages they accept, fosters an 
abnormal cheapness of labour; they compete with one 
another recklessly, without any regard to their class 
interests. This encourages the trashy production of 
cheap, vulgarly useless articles that are no good to any 
human being; and it means sweating and the accu- 
mulated horrors that are so rife in women’s work. 
Even prosperous and well-to-do women who need 
not work away from home compete with working 
women in order to make extra pocket-money, about 
which they are as eager as if their lives depended on 
it. Two girls in comfortable and, as they certainly 
thought, select social circumstances the other day sent 
out invitations to a ‘‘ sale of work ”’—the sort of things 
one finds at bazaars. It was taken for granted they had 
some charitable object : but these two smart girls were 
simply running a show for themselves. The sale was 
of their own work for their own benefit. This is simply 
an illustration of the thoughtlessness or indifference 
with which women enter the labour market. There is 
nothing, or very little, like this amateur competition 
amongst men with one another; but they have to en- 
counter women competing with them in this spirit. 

The competition of women with men is mainly in the 
inferior occupations where very little brains or strength 
is required, as in ordinary clerks’ work. Everything 
tends nowadays to increase the kinds of work which 
women and children can do quite well. Do we really 
wish, indeed, to have men at work on many of these 
things? Men in unmanly occupations are not a pleasant 
sight. Let the clerk go to the carpenter’s bench, let 
him make himself a skilled artisan, and the man riband- 
measurer get out of doors to some occupation where 
the ordinary woman cannot compete with the ordinary 
man. Where women can compete with men, where it 
pays employers on the whole to employ women, it is 
impossible to keep employment open for men alone. 
No law could be made to secure this directly, and 
restrictions for the health of women, such as the 
Factory Acts contain, or as legislation for barmaids 
may provide, could not be allowed to do it indirectly. 
In such occupations as these even the minimum wage 
for women fixed by an arbitration board would not be 
equal to the customary living wage of men; so that 
this would not be protection for men; and the 
employer would still prefer women. Only in a few 
instances under the New Zealand and Australian Acts 
are women paid at the same rates as men for doing the 
same work. It would be found to be impossible to 
exclude women in favour of men by enacting or decid- 
ing that every woman for her work should be paid a 
man’s minimum wage. We come to the conclusion 
therefore that in the occupations where men are not 
protected naturally from the competition of women by 
their combined advantages of brain and strength there 
will continue to be an ever-increasing sphere wherein 
women’s and not men’s labour will be employed. 
This is exceedingly unfortunate, not for the harm done 
to men but for the harm done to women, and through 
them to family life. What, it seems, has to be con- 
sidered is how to render as harmless as possible this 
inevitable intrusion of women into the commercial 
industries. Legislation has done much for their health 
and for their hours of work ; but it is one of the pecu- 
liarities of their employment, as distinguished from that 
of men, that to a great extent they work in detached 
groups at home or in small workshops where it is 
difficult to apply restrictions and inspection. And yet 
if women are not protected by the law there seems little 
likelihood of their being able to protect themselves. 
It is a mark of their inferior occupations, as it is of the 
inferior occupations of men, that they are not able to 
make trade unionism effective. Women’s occupations are 
peculiarly liable to be swamped by casual labour because 
they do not require any special skill; and, as we have 
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said, because there are always large numbers of women 
who will work for less than a living wage as they 
have fathers or husbands or some relation on whom 
they are primarily dependent. Where they are not 
fortunate in having these resources there is always the 
Poor Law, and the ratepayers make up for the wages 
that employers ought to have paid. If we take the 
case of women clerks and shop-girls, and women gene- 
rally of the social status implied in these occupations, 
how are they to protect themselves when so many 
women compete who formerly would have gone into 
domestic service—once the most flourishing of women’s 
industries, now one of the least popular? With such 
special causes at work it seems that women’s occupa- 
tions must be more or less sweated, unless women 
become even more in the future than they have 
been in the past ‘‘ the favourites of the law” and be 
protected by further legislation. 

The law has always assumed that women cannot look 
after themselves, and in industry it is quite true, as is 
proved by the question of sweating, which is much 
more prevalent in women’s work than in men’s. There 
will have to be an extension of the Factory Acts ; and 
machinery for fixing rates of wages in women’s occupa- 
tions is the only means by which a standard wage may 
rule for them as it does in men’s occupations, where 
there are effective trade unions. This, as we have 
shown, would not be to fix women’s wages at those of 
men for the purpose of driving out women, but to 
introduce more order and justice in the occupations in 
which, under modern industrial conditions, women are 
mostly employed. In these it is beyond question that 
they are paid below their economic value ; and they are 
bought too cheaply because they are too ready to sell 
themselves. There are cases where women’s work is 
as valuable as men’s, but they are paid less for no other 
reason than the custom. One such case is where 
women get less for teaching girls than men get for 
teaching boys, without any real reason for the differ- 
ence. But generally women are underpaid because of 
their poverty and excessive numbers. Their economic 
independence is illusory, and they are now more in 
need of legal protection than they have ever been. 


THE CITY. 


“[ SE year 1907 closes on the Stock Exchange in a 
more confident and cheerful manner than was at 
one time anticipated. It must be admitted that we 
bear the heavy Bank rate which the levity of American 
financiers has imposed upon us with remarkable 
equanimity. A 7 per cent. Bank rate means 8 per cent. 
to all borrowers ; and it is obvious that a prolongation 
of this rate would seriously cripple the commerce of the 
country. Markets are calm, and in some cases buoyant, 
because there is a universal expectancy that this rate 
will be reduced in January, and still more in February. 
If this hope should be disappointed there is no saying 
what might happen to the market, because there are 
very few stocks which will pay the expenses of carrying 
over out of dividends and yield a profit to the operator. 
We understand that the high Bank rate is maintained 
with the object of discouraging traders from buying 
goods from the United States, and so enabling the 
latter to draw on London for gold. We trust it has 
had this effect; and there are some signs that the 
hoarded money in the States is gradually coming back 
to the better class of banks, though not to the trust 
companies. We have just seen a letter from a busi- 
ness firm in New York which gives a vivid picture 
of the difficulty of getting money out of a trust. 
‘Through one of our friends we found that the 
—— Bank on Fifth Avenue had a man in line who 
would probably reach the teller’s window this week, 
as in some cases they have only paid off two or three 
men in four or five hours” ; and then again, ‘‘ We have 
managed to get into the hands of their man” (i.e. the 
bank’s man), ‘‘ who is in line, a cheque for a thousand 
dollars’, &c. The idea of hiring a man to stand in 
line, who may possibly reach the teller’s window in a 
week, is something novel ina so-called civilised country. 
This state of things has now, we believe, passed away. 


The best market at the moment continues to be that 
for Foreign Railways. It is said by those who know 
that the Antofagasta Railway will earn over 10 per 
cent. on its ordinary shares in the coming year, as 
against 7} for the past year, a rate which, by the way, 
may not be maintained in the dividend now due, as the 
last quarter of 1907 has not been a good one. But 
bumper traffics are expected in 1908, and now that the 
question of exchange is settled many brokers predict 
a big rise in Antofagastas, which have risen 3 points in 
the last week to 117. It is not an easy stock to carry 
over, as the jobbers make a very wide price at present, 
3 points between buying and selling ; but no doubt as 
the market widens the price will narrow. Mexican 
Ordinary are rising on good traffics and the prospect 
of higher freights; they are always a good gamble 
when under 50, though nowadays anticipation, intelli- 
gent or unintelligent, puts them at 60. We cannot 
understand why the Buenos Ayres and Pacific New 
shares lag so much behind the ordinary stock in the 
market. The latter stand at 115, and the shares, 
which are convertible into stock and require less money 
to handle, ought to be at 30s. premium, but are just 
under #1. As soon as money becomes cheaper 
Pacifics and Rosarios will rise rapidly, 10 or 12 points 
at least. In the Home railway market, Great Northern 
deferred at over 49 strike us as about paid for, though 
the A stock is 2 or 3 points too low. In view of the 
great Anglo-French exhibition at Olympia in the spring, 
those who like long shots might study the stocks of the 
Chatham and Dover Company. The position of the 
Underground Electric Railway Company of London is 
most serious for Messrs. Speyers and their clients. 
There are 47,000,000 of profit-sharing notes issued at 
£100 now valued at about £35. These notes are secured 
upon the stocks and shares of the ‘‘tubes” and the 
District and the United Electric Trams. The District 
stock (£100) stands, as some know to their cost, at about 
£8; and it is a question how Messrs. Speyers are to- 
redeem these notes, which fall due'in 1908. Sir Edgar 
Speyer adjourned the meeting of the shareholders until 
after the New Year, when he promises to submit a 
scheme. If this fiasco be added to Messrs. J. P. Morgan’s 
big mistake. over United Collieries, it would appear 
that American financiers do not yet understand the 
conditions of English business. Still, it is very extra~ 
ordinary that none of the locomotive companies of 
London, if we may so call those corporations whose 
business it is to carry our citizens about the Metropolis, 
is commercially successful. The General Motor Cab. 
Company has indeed called its shareholders together, 
and amid pzans of self-gratulation declared an interim. 
dividend of 8 per cent. But we cannot feel sure that 
Mr. Dalziel, in ‘‘the morning flush” of a promoter’s. 
passion for his child, has not been what the Yankees 
call ‘‘a little previous” with his distribution of profits. 
The directors of the company cannot possibly know yet 
what the depreciation and the upkeep will be, and, as 
the omnibus companies have found out, it is main- 
tenance and wear and tear that eat up profits. We 
have been reading the report of the Darracq-Serpollet 
Company, which has supplied the Metropolitan Com- 
pany with an omnibus whose motive power is steam, 
and which uses paraffin instead of petrol. The steam 
omnibus is quite noiseless, and the economy over the 
petrol-motor, with its chain-gearing and clutches,. 
appears to be considerable. We believe that the 
steamer will solve the problem of London locomotion, 
by being both profitable and inoffensive. 

The extraordinary general meeting of Ind, Coope 
& Co. Limited resulted in some very plain talk from 
several shareholders, and the hostility of the meeting 
was only rendered non-effective by the proxies held by 
the board. The arrangements made by the directors. 
in the past are a load to be carried in the present and 
the future, but the reconstituted board are clearly doing 
their best to get the company out of its difficulties. 
As Mr. Priestley suggested, it would be well now it 
assistance were given it in getting to its proper work, 
which is that of brewing beer, not of brewing legislation. 
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“OUR GIFTED YOUNG MIMBER.” 


M EMBERS of the Irish Parliamentary party come 
to me in the dusk, glancing round the corners to 


make sure they are not seen, and say to me: ‘‘ ‘ Pat’, you 


are our friend. You are making it possible for us to 
have opinions of our own. We are all with you at 
heart, but as yet we are too much afraid of the clergy. 
For ’s sake, go on, and we will prevent your being 
shot. When you have made public opinion possible in 
Ireland, we will all speak out like men, knowing that 
the clergy cannot stop the subscriptions or put us out 
of Parliament. ‘Pat’, you are the most popular man 
in Connacht.” Having said this, they go their way, 
and when I meet them in the daylight to-morrow they 
turn their heads, lest they lose their seats at the next 
election for speaking to me in the street. Once | enter- 
tained one of ‘‘ our gifted young Mimbers ” at an hotel, 
and in two hours three clerical deputations came to 
rescue him from the dangers of being made a Nationalist 
by me, the last deputation presenting an ultimatum— 
that unless he left my company at once they would see 
that he was unseated. The hero jumped up in terror, 
and ran from the room, too excited to remember his 
walking-stick, which was rescued next morning by a 
fourth deputation. That was years ago, and since then 
the poor man has denounced me violently on every 
public occasion, to secure his seat, while confiding in 
me regularly wherever we could meet without being 
seen bya priest. Such, in Connacht, are the trembling 


heroes who, at Westminster and Chicago, threaten the | 
mightiest of all the Empires ; and, unless they keep up | 


acertain show of rebellion, there is no need for the 
Empire to subsidise the clergy, at Ireland’s expense, to 
keep the rebel within bounds. Much as | like him, my 
old friend John Bull is always a fool in his dealings 
with Ireland, whose complex problem is always too 
subtle for his ingenuous honesty. The only real rebels 
now in Ireland are Protestants, because only Protestants 
can have real political convictions, rebellious or other- 
wise. 

Thus I am in the confidence of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, and the position is quite safe so long as I do not 
print a member’s name in connexion with his convic- 
tions, which they know I will never do without leave. 
I have never yet ruined the career of a single man. 
Just now they confide in me regarding the dangers of 
unity, and the facts are most instructive. For years, 
Mr. Redmond has denounced Mr. O’Brien, and now 
Mr. Redmond’s colleagues tell me that he wants to 
unite with him. Why? Since Mr. Dillon ‘retired 
from public life” in spring, Mr. Redmond has felt the 
need for somebody stronger than himself behind the 
chair, especially with the Archbishop of Dublin formally 
dissociating himself from the party, as an organisation 
no longer worth considering. Why trouble to con- 
ciliate what we have triumphantly terrorised? Our 
Archbishop is a most acute politician, and having got 
Mr. Redmond’s party completely in his hand, there was 
no reason why he should not take a political holiday, if 
only to think of religion. 

While the sociable nature of the leader of the Irish 
race at home and abroad has been depressed by isola- 
tion and uncertainty, a new force has risen quite above 
his head within the party, in the shape of our bustling 
friend Mr. Joe Devlin, a great little man of mighty 
words, who can charm £20,000 from the pockets of 
foreign domestic servants, and who can make a speech 
exactly as if he believed it himself. Mr. Devlin is 
primarily an actor, but Mr. Yeats and Lady Gregory 
had not begun the Irish theatre in time for him, and 
this is how Irish talent is ever diverted into wrong 
channels from want of the national and social progress 
that could afford a healthy choice of careers. Mr. 
Devlin’s histrionics have been taken so seriously by 
“‘our people” that Mr. Redmond has begun to be 
alarmed for his leadership; and besides, Mr. Devlin 
has an anti-clerical past, having first distinguished 
himself by a great battle with his own bishop at Belfast, 
in which he beat the bishop badly. 

Mr. Redmond was made leader by the bishops, not 
by the people, and on condition of throwing over his 
anti-clerical comrades after Mr. Parnell’s destruction ; 
therefore, Mr. Redmond’s failure to prevent the rise of 


Mr. Devlin, another anti-clerical, is an obvious breach 
of the episcopal trust, plainly violating the spirit of Mr. 
Redmond’s compact with the bishops, which in itself 
would be enough to account for the secession of an 
archbishop or two. What was the use contracting for 
the extermination of the anti-clerical Parnellites if a 
gentleman like Mr. Devlin, after beating a bishop, is 
permitted to rise higher than Mr. Redmond himself? 
Then behind Mr. Devlin we have the “ gifted young 
Mimbers” who come to me in the dark and tell me all 
about it. The bishops know them well, and watch 
them ; but they watch the bishops, and if it goes much 
farther, Most Reverend Dr. Walsh may require to come 
back into the councils of the party. 

In our conditions, the ideal member of Parliament is 
aman without enough education or character to make 
a living on his own account and without enough means 
to enable him to have opinions of his own; preferably 
a person whose family depend on a village public-house 
or ‘‘ gombeen ” shop, which can be destroyed by a wink 
any time the alcoholic hero refuses to vote as he is 
ordered from Italy; but in spite of all the elaborate 
safeguards against the national danger of having men 
of education and character in our public life, Mr. Devlin 
rises out of a Belfast street, as if by a miracle, and 
springs over the heads of them all, knocking down 
mitres on his way and constructively bidding defiance 
to the crozier. The cry now is, ‘‘Oh! Redmond, why 
did you let this man’s ability become known?” and 
‘* What shall we do with Devlin?” The race is too 
rich in political genius to make it possible to pick 
eighty-two Irishmen sufficiently stupid for our pre- 
sent purpose in Parliament ; and of course the eighty- 
second man, who runs ahead of all the others, is 
an anti-clerical, though at the same time such an 
excellent Catholic that he can teach the Hierarchy 
their duties, which makes the complexity of the matter 
all the more irritating. Mr. Devlin’s turn for tragi- 
comedy enables him to see through the whole business, 
and he steers his course with a success impossible 
without some imagination. He is young, vital, versa- 
tile ; both by temperament and experience nearer to 
the sympathy of the working class than any other man 
in Irish politics. He has enough education to be more 
effective than a University man in the peculiar con- 
ditions of our public life, and he is a great worker, 
while his Keltic head has been levelled in the Scotch 
utmosphere of Belfast. He is more capable of method 
than any other man in the party. He lectures on 
history and inspires a cattle-drive with equal readiness ; 
and he is ready at an hour’s notice to start for 
Australia and talk £20,000 out of his colonial 
audiences. The presence of this man among us is 
really serious, and he has been allowed to go so far 
that the whole nation might demand reasons for it if 
he were put down. For the present he is the real 
leader, in so far as our Parliamentary Nationalism has 
anything to be led ; and it is no wonder they are ask- 
ing, ‘‘ What shall we do with Devlin?” 

One thing is plain—of himself, Mr. Redmond cannot 
put down Mr. Devlin. Colleagues of Mr. Redmond 
explain that the leader wants Mr. O’Brien back, not 
because he loves or trusts him, but because he fears 
Mr. Devlin even more than he hates or suspects Mr. 
O’Brien. Mr. Redmond seems to find two incon- 
veniently great men less inconvenient than one, and 
Mr. O’Brien is the only one in view who, by fighting 
Mr. Devlin for the leadership, could keep Mr. Redmond 
still leader. 

Accordingly the young men in the party, led by 
Mr. Devlin, are now working the League against their 
leader and his plan of union with Mr. O’Brien. 
Hence the remarkable activity of the Dublin branches 
of the League during the past month. A few days ago 
Mr. T. M. Kettle M.P. said of Mr. O’Brien’s proposed 
return: ‘“‘If he is to come back it must be as the 
penitent prodigal of Devolution, and not as the con- 
quering hero of Nationality ”, which, in so far as it 
goes, means that Mr. O’Brien cannot come back at all, 
and that poor Mr. Redmond is to be exposed to the 
obvious superiority of his too able follower, without 
one to rival his claims or to cancel his pretensions. If 
the bishops had permitted Mr. Redmond to pick the 
ablest man available, he would now have enough able 
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men to fight each other for the chair, and so keep him- 
self safe in it; but as things stand the bishops’ scheme 
adds additional greatness to Mr. Devlin in the 
mediocrity of his environment, so carefully planned by 
the bishops themselves. They knew very well that it 
would be harder to command obedience from able men 
than from stupid ones, but Mr. Devlin shows how 
they failed to provide against an able one creeping in 
unawares, and, to do them justice, it is only since he 
crept in that his real greatness has been discovered. 
With Mr. Devlin in the chair, his young colleagues 
would feel nearer to the leader than they can while 
it is occupied by Mr. Redmond, who keeps them at a 
distance, and speaks to them only from the past, always 
with a sort of sacerdotal solemnity, as becomes a leader 
elected by priests alone. They tire of the oracle, and 
they are as anti-clerical as Mr. Devlin himself. In 
fact, the only noticeable ability in the whole party is 
unmistakeably anti-clerical—and for that reason not at 
all anti-religious. 

The position of Mr. O’Brien is simply pathetic. He 
is now very wealthy. In proportion as he became 
wealthy, he developed ideas of his own; but in the 
same proportion he has lost influence, so that now he 


keeps a weekly paper to make people think that he | 
Week after week, he works at the | 
melancholy fiction in ever-varying shapes, but he can | 


leads somebody. 


never survive the fact that he was an immeasurably 
greater man on three pounds a week and four columns 
of precocious acid in ‘‘ United Ireland”, in the good 
old days when the peasants still believed a thing 


| these things finally, but because there is in it a great 


mystery. 

Ysaye’s strange originality is not less evident in his 
technique than in his whole conception and treatment 
of music. It seems to be based on no tradition, to have 
found itself out for itself, to be something rarer and in 
a way vaguer than that of any other violinist, and as if 
the tone which he creates had some unfamiliar birth. 
His bowing has its own particular magic of method, 
and the method has no doubt come by this time to be 
unconscious. Others have done as he does, and begun 
to play inaudibly with the orchestra, before his time 
comes to enter and be heard, but no one has the same 
veiled delicate way of ending a phrase, or indeed 
scarcely of ending, but of letting the sound go imper- 
ceptibly out. He sucks its full ripeness out of every 
tone, not startling but entrancing the hearing, which he 
soothes as with a wizard’s fingers. His technique, 
unclassical, romantic, though finished to perfection, is 
part of his unconscious revelation of himself. He does 
not play twice quite alike; he can be careless, forget 
what he is playing, be checked or quickened by a mood, 
a circumstance, a nothing; he adds to his power of 
mastery the surprise of an occasional divergence of it 
into some happy accident, and with immense dexterity 
conceals his art with his art. 

The soul of Ysaye is lodged in the very pores of his 
body ; he sweats music. Any ascetic thing is outside 
him ; so that, while he can play Beethoven, he can not 


| play Bach. The sonata for violin and piano, which he 


because it was in print, and saw no distinction between | 


eloquence and conviction. 


In truth, Mr. O’Brien leads | 


nobody, but ours is a country in which everybody is | 
greater than everybody else ; and since greatness con- | 


sists in misleading the public, a man must show that 
he has a following, even at the cost of a permanent loss 
in the production of a newspaper. Mr. O'Brien can 
bring no additional strength to the Irish party, and 
Mr. Redmond knows that well; but unless he returns, 
the anti-clericals may submerge Mr. Redmond himself. 
In so far as I know the young men, that is really their 
purpose, and if they succeed, we have another “‘ split”. 

I could say much more on this subject, but I must 
not in the least betray the confidence of the party, 
who trust me because I never mention one of them in 
connexion with his convictions. They do not mind 
how much of the truth I tell so long as I do not 
attribute anything true to any one of them. 

Pat. 


YSAYE. 

“THE playing of Ysaye is a great mystery ; it is the 

mystery of the flesh, in which beauty is almost 
sinful. Other violinists are grave, chaste, or passionate; 
but his is the voice of the unappeasable agony of the 
senses. What Swinburne once wrote, he plays ; his whole 
art is the art of Swinburne, as Kreisler’s, by comparison, 
is the art of Browning. Kreisler is greater, but Ysaye 
fascinates. You see the music in the great black figure, 
that sways like a python ; in the eyes that blink, and 
seem about to shed luxurious tears; the face like an 
actor’s mask, enigmatic, quivering with emotion, 
listening to the sounds as they float up, a mask moulded 
into the shape of sound. The lips suck up music 
voluptuously : so the faun played on his pipe in the 
forests, when the wine of Bacchus had maddened him 
to a soft ecstasy. The tones are drops of magic dew, 
they are like wind and water, never like fire ; they are 
pleasure, not joy ; the soul is not in them, but a luxu 
which becomes divine because it was an ecstasy, even if 
a carnal ecstasy. A marvellous passage of double- 
stopping in one of the cadenzas in Beethoven was played 
as if one’s teeth met in a peach. Other sounds seem to 
hurt the player as he draws them daintily, deliberately, 
out of their silence, crying out in them. He floats on 
the surface of a river of pure sound, and dreams ; every 
note drops like water. He hears sound with all his 
nerves, and sets it to quiver like a thing tortured for 
pleasure. Always the dream is there, unholy, a rapture, 
a fascination: the playing of Ysaye, a thing perfect, 
faultless, invincible, in technique, moves us for none of 


played at the beginning of his first recital at Queen’s 
Hall, was given drily, with labour ; the music, with its 
accompaniment on the piano, the modern instrument 
sounding so irrelevant, nowhere blending with the 
strings, became suddenly uninteresting, and all the 
magic had gone out of the violin. How can the body 
render the soul, when the soul is as bodiless as the 
sublime soul of Bach? All the limitations of this great, 
inspired player were seen in this rendering; in his 
incapacity to grapple with and master a force so alien 
from his own, in his indifference to music when it was 
merely noble and abstract. 

Is it partly that Ysaye is fundamentally romantic, 
fundamentally unclassical? His technique follows no 
tradition, as Kreisler’s does; Joachim could never have 
meant anything to him ; whoever was his master, he 
has learnt little from anyone but himself. And so it is 
that his playing is never twice the same ; but depends 
on the mood of the moment as well as on the mood of 
the music. Even Saint-Saéns, whose music is made for 
him, is not always to his liking ; and at his last concert 
he played the whole of the third concerto, up to the 
last movement, without interest, without beauty, as he 
had played the sonata cf César Franck, carelessly, 
indifferently, sometimes playing flat. Then, when the 
fire and sugar came in, though he missed the full 
crackle of that Spanish fire which only Sarasate, the 
Spaniard, can kindle, he gave us all the sugar of the 
really haunting melody which follows. That, he could 
not but abandon himself to; and the stealthy com- 
fortable voice came back into the strings, and Ysaye had 
recaptured the music, and, with the music, himself. 

At the concert where he played the Bach sonata 
Ysaye went on to the first violin concerto of Saint-Saéns, 
and the relief, indicated in the first leap of his bow on 
the strings, was like a re-awakening. Effective sound 
was there awaiting him, he caught it, glorified it, and 
the song-like part of it was as if a dream had been made 
audible. All the magic that he had taken from Bach 
he heaped upon Saint-Saéns, rendering with fierce 
delight this music so cunningly made for his instrument. 
Saint-Saéns is still the delight of the player, though of 
his music one can only say that it survives, not that it 
lives. His is the skill that once seemed to mean some- 
thing, beyond itself; now it is stripped bare, and 
shows you the mere material made for the executant. 
He is one of the great examples of those who are 
thought, at their time of day, to be ‘* classic”. 
That is the name generally given in their lifetime to 
the mediocre, effective talents, in whom no genius 
exists to be distracting. Wherever Saint-Saéns is. 
cleverest, it is in some telling sweetness or poignancy, 
as here and there in the violin music and in ‘‘ Samson 
et Dalila”. What once seemed, and may still seem to 
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some, ‘‘classical” is precisely the brilliant skill of , 
writing which is content to make all its seeming 
novelties out of fixed and now lifeless forms. Another 
pare: ne who is taking his place somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Saint-Saéns in our concerts is 
César Franck, who, if he is more “ serious”’ and has 
done better things in other parts of his music, is no 
great musician. At the concert where Ysaye played 
his sonata, leaving it a tedious thing even in his play- 
ing, he played also, with great severity, a seventeenth- 
century chaconne for violin and organ, and was it 
something in the seriousness of this music, or only the 
rich charm in the intimate mingling of the two instru- 
ments, that brought back all his attention, and with it 
all his skill ? ; 
And then I asked myself whether after all this 
magician does not. play the best music best, or whether 
his magic lies wholly in his bow. Bach, as I have said, 
he has not in his body, and he could not give it to the 
soul; but Beethoven, but Mozart, who are each in his | 
way romantic, what is it that he takes from them, or | 
adds to them, in this rare collaboration? A sound, a 
harmony, say a mere sound, exists in Beethoven or in 
Mozart, as it exists in no César Franck or Saint-Saéns, | 
and it comes to them, as we say, of its own accord, 
whenever it is wanted. Ysaye listens for that sound in | 
the depths of Beethoven and on the heights of Mozart; | 
it comes to him living and naked, and he clothes it | 
with silken garments, as if it were a woman. 
ARTHUR SyMONs. 


A. DAY’S SHOOTING. 


WE were up at dark to go home for a day’s rabbit- 
shooting. Though the day opened wildly, the | 
rain, first fine, then heavy, driving hard against the 
railway-carriage windows, there were glimpses of blue 
sky between the storms, and now and then for a short 
while sunshine. It was one of those deceptive days 


| do I seem to see. 


nition. 


when, just as you make up your mind that it is to 
be fine, the sky darkens and the rain comes down, 
and then, when you fear it has set in for a soaking day, | 
light appears in some quarter of the sky and a few 
minutes later it is like spring. So the weather kept on 
playing with us all day, but it never spoilt our pleasure. 

Rising in the sheer dark of a winter morning is a 
hard thing, if one is a good sleeper. Yet presently 
when light comes flooding in, and the stir of the day 
begins, there is compensation. It is always good, in 
the great freshness of the early morning, to see 
people rousing to the daily work. There is a sense 
of strength and new hope about life, as well as nature, 
in these prime hours. 

Leaving the railway station about nine o'clock, when 
the sun was touching the country with gentle warmth, 
we drove into the town for cartridges, and then turned 
homeward—really homeward. It was the first time I 
had driven home for nearly twenty years, a sensation 
singular and wholly delightful. True, I had constantly 
been in the neighbourhood, staying now at one village, 
now at another, shooting partridges in September or 
rabbits after the fall of Ene leaf, angling in the neigh- 
bourhood from April till late summer. I had been 
roaming the wood and common, watching the birds 
and butterflies, finding interest and beauty at all 
seasons. Still, home is largely a house. You cannot 
go quite home until you go to the very house where 
you were brought up. If the house had been pulled 
down, and another made in its stead, I might not 
have felt I was going really home when we set out 
from the town. This homing instinct, strong from 
the start, took complete hold of me as | got nearer the 
woods. Every familiar tree and landmark awoke some- 
what the feeling of a friend. There was the sparkling 
spring, by the grass-grown brink of which used to grow 
the meadow-sweet and great willow-herb that as a child 
1 always longed to gather and place in my flower-drying 
press. I used to think it very hard that I was always 
driven so quickly past that spot at the outskirts of the 
town, and somehow never had the chance to alight and 
lunge in among the wet grass at the edge of the brook. 

hen we came to the dim lane, which was described— 


wrongly, but that did not matter—as a remnant of a 


Roman road. A few hundred yards on at the foot of 
the little hill—I used to think that must be one of the 
steepest short hills anywhere—is the hamlet sleeping 
to-day as it slept when we were children, and yet a little 
further the site of thé reai Roman road to Cirencester. 
Near at hand, in the mead with its avénue of tall elms, 
flash up in the green the head-waters of one of the best 
of trout streams. The very small Early English 
church cannot be seen from the highway, nor the 
Caroline rectory ; only the ivied farm, which seems proof 
against change; but, if the farm is proof, not so its 
farmers. I am sure there have been many changes 
between the present tenant and the tenant who lived 
there in our child days. Is there any one indeed who 
has been suffered to remain in this or the neighbouring 
hamlet half a mile nearer home, and therefore the more 
homelike? The large house on the right of the road, 


, set amidst its thick shrubberies and rooky elms, is 
, comparatively new, replacing the old well-remembered 


grey one which was burnt down. When I think of that 
plain grey Hanoverian house that has gone, I begin to 
feel old, so far down the dark avenue of what has gone 
It was there I first played croquet 
with a heavy mallet, there I first shot flying—a young 


' rook—a practice, William Penn thought, that argued 


more of variety than judgment. Well, that house 
has clean gone, whilst the lesser one on the 
other side of the road is altered almost past recog- 
The houses we have grown up amongst have 
faces like human beings, and it is disturbing to find 
them renewed and made to look young again: all 
their cracks and wrinkles gone, cunningly smoothed 
over and hid, their battered worn complexions ex- 
changed for brand-new ones highly rouged by art. 
Sometimes such a change comes upon one as quite a 
shock : the repairs seem so meretricious. Neighbour- 


| hoods, however, must be kept up and improved—one 


would rather have it so, however kind our feelings may 
be towards what is old and familiar, than neglect and 
a sense of decay and tumbling to pieces. And after 
all, it is not so bad as I thought; not all the inhabit- 
ants of those very good days have gone out of this 
little hamlet two miles from home. In the larger 
village on the other side of the hills there does really 
seem to have been a clean sweep, or at any rate the old 
folk have been shuffled like a pack of cards, removed 
from place to place. For instance, what has become 
of the village labourer whose head moved slower than 
did even his feet among the heavy ploughed land, 
whom as sharp children we were so fond of making 
fun of because he declared that he was not going to 
risk losing his money by investing it in a small village 
post-office? Where is the man who at election time 
said that he intended to voite, not for Mr. Gladstone, 
but for Mr. ——, naming the local candidate? 
This man really thought there were only two candi- 
dates at the general election, Gladstone one and the 
local Tory M.P.—who was not opposed—the other. 
Both have disappeared as utterly as the swing gate 
at the top of the hill which was removed when the 
turnpikes came to an end. I might as well enquire 
after their pigs as after them. One very familiar figure 
of childhood I did come across only a few years ago, 
the old village tailor who made us our first real suits 
of boys’ clothes. And he was the last survivor of those 
distant figures that move before the mind’s eye as a 
figure is seen moving in a blue haze at the end of a long 
avenue. But in this smaller hamlet two inhabitants are 
even now to be seen and recognised, going about their 
daily work just as they used to do of yore. I saw the 
excellent carpenter, who had lost flesh but seems on the 
whole to have weathered the storms of life well enough. 
He was standing on his premises and inspecting his 
works just as I used to see him when I rode home from 
the town on my obstinate pony. The other figure—a 
woman—is scarcely changed. I saw her last summer 
carrying the same bucket from the same well. That 
bucket has probably been going up and down that well 
for generations. I know them, but think they have 
forgotten me. 

e last milestone before the wood is reached and 
passed, the easy hill mounted, and a few minutes later 
we ‘have turned past the lodge up the drive, and 
are at the front door. As we are to start shooting 
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early, and the other gtins will be here in a few minutes, 


there is no time to look thoroughly at anything, no | 


time to sort out and arrange the host of memories 
which crowd in the mind. One is too hurried for 
that. Yet these are some of the most delightful and living 
moments. All the disillusions and cares and struggles 
slip away, and a man grows into a boy again. There 


is just time for a glance at the view of blue hills from | 


the breakfast-room windows. 
struck by lightning is still on the slightly raised lawn. 
That tree is a very old friend. A missel thrush would 
make its great prominent nest in the tree, and from the 
topmost twigs in July a purple emperor butterfly would 
float down to settle on the gravel path outside the 
dining-room. I have been trying in vain to recall 
whether or no the stunted little yew, under which we 
used to swing, and in the low boughs of which the 
golden-crested wren built her hanging nest, is still there ; 
as a friend of standing that tree must be at least coeval 
with the ash. It is a common experience with people 
when they return after many years to the home of 
childhood to find things smaller than they have been 
picturing : the gardens and streams and lakes and 
trees all cast on a smaller scale than of old. Certainly 
I found this looking at the limes and the horse-chestnuts. 


At one time I should have scorned the suggestion that | 


there could be bigger trees of their kind in England. I 
could not scorn that suggestion now. 

The heavy brake-fern has hardly been beaten down 
enough by weather for us to shoot in the woods yet. 
So we keep ourselves chiefly to the common, the 
dense ‘“‘rows” of which are like primeval forest. 
The pasturage rights on this common belong to the 
freeholders of the village at the foot of the hill, who 
have also the sole right to cut—for their house- 
hold use, but not for sale—the fern and gorse and 
the rough underwood, which is mainly blackthorn. To 
us as lords of the manor belongs the right to cut the 
timber, and to kill the game, furred and feathered. 
With the exception of an occasional woodcock and some 
wild pheasants, the game is rabbits, and real sport they 
give with half-a-dozen sharp dogs bustling among the 
bushes. The shooting lunch at the keeper's cottage is 
a pleasant break in the day's sport. Lunch in the 
open is very well if the ground is not soaking. But 
when the storm lashes the window-pane it is pleasant 
to enjoy one’s refreshment and pipe in awarm room. A 
streaming waterproof is no great evil when one is 
shooting ; but to sit down in it in the open is another 
thing. 

To enjoy the sports of the country to one’s utmost 
capacity, it has often seemed to me that perhaps one 
should not live in the country the year round. This 
view is not shared by all sportsmen and those who 
have their chief pleasure in life in country sights and 
pursuits. Yet many who live in the absolute country 
throughout the year, even in the best spots in England, 
are often annoyed by petty scandal and quarrel ; whereas 
the man who part of the year lives out of the district 


need not even hear, much less join in, the wretched | 


gossip, the differences between neighbours, rivalries 
between men who engage in local affairs. He comes 
simply to enjoy the freshness and beauty of the country, 
to see the better side of things. 

The company during our day’s sport leaves nothing 
to be desired ; the rabbits have never been livelier ; the 
dogs on the whole work well; if we do not come 
across the pheasants where we hoped, nor flush a 
-woodceck on the woodcock’s favourite ground, we 
expect better fortune next time, and agree that rabbits 
after all afford some of the very best sport. It pours 
with rain, but there are intervals of brilliant sun, and 
once in the warm parlour of the keeper's cottage the 
storm without rather adds to our pleasure and com- 
fort. The supreme necessity for enjoyment is keen- 
ness, the sauce of life. Must we not be very keen, 
and therefore in the right mood to enjoy, when we rise 
_before daybreak and travel far on a midwinter day 
just to shoot rabbits and a few wild pheasants, and 
lunch on beef and beer in a little cottage among dripping 
woods ? 
_Georce A. B. Dewar. 


I know the ash tree | 


“PETER PAN” REVISITED.’ 


T is now as a matter of course that ‘‘ Peter Pan” is 
revived for Christmas. One would have thought 
that by stretching out these tentacles on eternity the 
play had given proof enough of the esteem it is held in. 
Mr. Frohman, however, is directing its attention to 
infinity, as well. _He has made it spread itself out 
from the auditorium into the vestibule, . The ordinary 
box-office has been removed, and you now book your 
seats through a window of Wendy’s cottage. Dear 
sweet little Wendy, for whom we all have such a warm 
corner in our hearts! How ‘“‘ awfully fascinating,” as 
she would say, her cottage looks here! See, it is alt 
complete, with a boot instead of a knocker on the door ; 
and there is smoke coming out through the crownless 
top-hat that serves as chimney. Real smoke? No, 
dear, not real smoke. That would make the poor 
fairies cough. It is steam, dear; the same as you see 
coming out of the puff-puff when you go to the country 
to stay with your grandmother. Yes, darling, grand- 
mothers are mothers, too. Crying? Yes, of course I 
am crying. Didn’t you hear me use the word 
‘“mothers”? But see, I am smiling through my tears. 
I am nothing if not whimsical. There! Slip your little 
hand into mine while I speak to the nice kind gentleman 
through Wendy's window. . . 

Personally, I cannot help feeling rather sorry for this. 
nice kind gentleman. His new premises must be sadly 
inducive to self-consciousness. Might he not feel 
more at home if the management dressed him up as 
Wendy and had done with it? I daresay this step is 
already under consideration. Next year, doubtless, the 
commissionaires will be ‘‘ presented” by Mr. Frohman 
as pirates and Redskins ; and Mr. Frohman himself, 
attached to a copper wire, will fly hither and thither 
overhead, in the costume of Peter Pan. 

Are such adventitious aids really needed? I shovld 
have thought the play was, commercially, quite well 
able to look after itself. Written ostensibly to 
amuse children, it was written really to touch and 
amuse their elders. If children were people of inde- 
pendent means, accustomed to book seats for them- 
selves, and free to pick and choose just whichever 
entertainments gave them the greatest pleasure, the 
Duke of York’s Theatre would not, I fancy, be quite 
so well packed as it now is. Or rather, there would be 
more room for the adults to flock into. If there is one 
thing which the average child has not, and the average 
adult has, that thing is sentimentality. Mr. Barrie's 
sentimentality, you will agree, is far more intense 
than that of the average adult. It is the sentimen- 
tality of hundreds of adults rolled into one: the 
sentimentality, in fact, of a huge crowd. You can 
make a crowd cry, just as you can make it laugh, at 
things which would affect not at all any one isolated 
unit of that crowd. If Mr. Barrie led you or me aside 
to have a good long talk about maternity, I doubt 
whether either of us, after a while, would be unwilling 
to change the subject. But neither you nor I constitute 
a theatrical audience. To you and mea host of other 
folk must be super-added. When that is done, our 
receptivity goes up by leaps and bounds, and Mr. 
Barrie cannot dilate too long on maternity to hold our 
attention, or /oo tenderly to keep us in tears. But the 
children? Are they, too, rapt and tearful? Toacertain 
extent, I daresay, they are affected by the magnetic 
currents in the adult crowd aroundthem. But I suspect 
their thoughts of straying. And isthere ever, I wonder, 
any appreciable moisture in their eyes? I hope not. 
When children cry, they cry because they are unhappy. 
Savages, they have not acquired the art of being 
sentimental. They are not in a position to appreciate 
the central beauties of ‘‘ Peter Pan”. The tears and 
fears of Mrs. Darling, the yearning of the pirates for 
Wendy to mother them, the delight of the poor lost 
children at having Wendy as mother in the ‘‘ Never, 
Never, Never Land ”—all this sort of thing leaves cold 
their savage breasts. They cannot see themselves as 
others see them, cannot recognise in Wendy and Peter 
creatures of like passions with themselves. The 
curtain that falls in the entr’actes purports to be 


ta vast sampler, worked by Wendy; and among 
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the devices thereon are the. following inscriptions : 
Dear Hans Christian Andersen, Dear Charles Lamb, 
Dear Robert Louis Stevenson, Dear Lewis Carroll. 
Wendy, you perceive, is no savage. Her appreciation 
of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” is no evidence, of course ; 
for that book is not an explicitly sentimental one—far 
from it. But she has not a word to say for the straight- 
forward Grimm ; Hans Andersen, the tender allegorist, 
is the man for her. And the elaborate naivetés of ‘* The 
Child’s Garden of Verse ” have enchanted her. And she 
dotes on ‘* Dream Children”. [I am sure ‘‘ Dear Charles 
Lamb” would, as in the case of someone else, have 
wished to feel her bumps. _ Her bump of precocity must 
be of the size of an orange ; and it is strange that she 
ever has any leaning towards Redskins and pirates. I 
wonder, by the way, whether the children of this genera- 
tion had ever heard of Redskins and pirates until they 
were taken to see Mr. Barrie's play. The innumerable 
ladies and gentlemen who write books for children are 
much too preoccupied by the children themselves to 
take thought of those outlandish and outmoded adults. 
Of course these books are not read, or are read without 
pleasure, by children: it is the adults who devour them, 
while the children satisfy their own romantic cravings 
with the tit-bits of information purveyed by the 
popular press, opening wide their eyes and thrilling 
at the thought that if all the pins that are daily 
dropped in the streets within the four-mile radius 
were joined together lengthwise they would reach from 
London to Milan. . What distinguishes Mr. Barrie 
from the hosts of other people writing ‘‘ for” children 
is that he has not utterly forgotten his own childhood, 
and is able to bolster up the pretence that he is writing 
‘*for” them by introducing now and again such things 
as really do delight them. All the pirate scenes in 
‘*Peter Pan” areof a kind to delight children. Especially 
the crocodile’s slow, unrelenting pursuit of Captain 
Hook appeals to them, as combining the elements of 
terror and of moral edification—two elements very 
dear, believe me, to children. But even in these scenes 
Mr. Barrie slips into indulgence of maturity, as when 
Hook cries ‘Split my infinitives!’’ and in Hook’s 
dying speech about the vanity of human ambition— 
‘** all mortals envy me”, &c. It is for such touches of 
wayward humour that Mr. Barrie’s work is beloved by 
me. In the theatre, of course, I weep with the best of 
them about darling Mrs. Darling’s tears and fears and 
boys and joys. But in the solitude of my study, cut off 
from the magnetism of the adult crowd, and reviewing 
the play soberly as a critic, I become even as a little 
child. 

Several differences have been made in the play since 
I saw it three—or four?—years ago. The Mermaid's 
Lagoon is new to me, and seems rather dull—perhaps 
because of the funereal darkness in which it is set before 
us. Amore palpable gain is the disappearance of the 
squaw whose passion for Peter struck decidedly a false 
note. Miss Pauline Chase, as Peter, gambols about 
very prettily and light-heartedly, but of the soul of 
Peter gives us nothing. Miss Nina Boucicault was 
eerie and emotional, thus fulfilling the author’s inten- 
tion. Peter is ‘*the boy who wouldn't grow up”, for 
the simple reason that he couldn’t, being grown up 
already. Miss Chase is too near to her own childhood 
to realise the part, and plays it as any child would play 
it, with a wholesome, high-spirited blankness. Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan must be older than she looks, for she 
plays Wendy with a sensitiveness of art that utterly 
belies her air of childhood. Mr. A. E. Matthews 
succeeds Mr. Gerald Du Maurier as Mr. Darling, and 
the part seems (you can hardly wonder) to make him 
peevish. He should have been cast for the part of Mr. 
Darling’s elder son. The gentleman who plays that 
part has all the manner and appearance of a rising 
politician, and thus the scene in which he plays at 
**fathers and mothers”, and the scene in which he 
rebels against having a bath, rather miss the mark. 
Mr. Robb Harwood succeeds Mr. Du Maurier as Hook, 
and is even better than Mr. Du Maurier, who clowned 
the part admirably, but did not, as does Mr. Harwood, 
make of it a distinguished and haunting grotesque, a 

rotesque of sombre beauty, worthy of the sombre and 
Beautiful costume that Mr. Nicholson designed for it. 


CADDISES INSECT AND HUMAN. 


Few people go through life without making. around 

them a shell of one kind or another, partly for 
protection, partly for the solace-of their own sweet 
selves. In truth, without some hardening of the 
epidermis, through accretion of experience or secretion 
of prejudice, no one would get through life at all. A 
tiro in entomology, on seeing the dissection of a cater- 
pillar, expressed surprise: he had always, he said, 
thought that a caterpillar was nothing but skin and 
squash. Without some outer induration, without some 
shell, humanity would be all squash, much too fluid and 
diffuse for comfort or elegance. 

But such necessary and therefore universal hardening 
is only one form of shell. Naturally developed, it is a 
part of ourselves. But the majority of mankind collects 
around it another sort of shell altogether, piled together 
by selection of heterogeneous material, no part of itself 
at all but necessary to its well-being, like the case or 
husk of the caddis. 

This ingenious larva (‘‘to know what flies every 
particular caddis turns, and then how to use them, is an 
art, and an art that every one that professes to be an 
angler has not leisure to search after, and, if he had, is 
not capable of learning ”)—builds himself, as all anglers 
know, a case of rushes or sticks, or sometimes of tiny 
shells and stones. Chiefly, no doubt, this is for his own 
protection, no self-respecting fish being likely to swallow 
him with such a mass of trimmings. But, looking at 
the cases, it is difficult to avoid an opinion that taste 
and fancy go to the making of them. The shell cases 
are especially desirable residences for single gentlemen. 
As a rule, the shells used are empty, the vacated abodes 
of deceased snails, but sometimes living inhabitants 
and all are glued into the caddis’s wall ; and often have 
we speculated as to the life led by a snail irrevocably 
attached as corner-stone to the mansion of a peripatetic 
and predaceous caddis. Parasites they are not. We 
fancy them like those strange human wrecks who are to 
be found stranded in boarding-houses. Ostensibly 
paying guests, they are at liberty to flit at a week’s 
notice, but, year after year, they stay on. Such were 
Mrs. Lirriper’s Major Jackman and Mrs. Roper’s Miss 
Spruce. 

As the race of Caddises, so is the race of Man. 
Round the average man, as he lives on, a mass of 
lumber collects, a congeries of queer odds and ends at 
which he looks from time to time, wondering how he 
got them but which he would miss if he lost them. 
He is something in the position of Bon Gaultier : 


** Odd although it may be thought 
I can’t tell who the deuce it was 
Who gave me this forget-me-not.” 


With a difference, for he knows that once he thought 
them worth having and gave them, so to say, to 
himself. 

Many such cases are formed of books. No bookman, 
however superficial his reading, seems able to live a 
month in one place without becoming the nucleus of a 
library. A poor library often enough but still a collection 
of books. As a test of a man’s taste, these casual 
drift-heaps of literature, which silt up around him wher- 
ever he for a while abides, are interesting. Shelley, 
in the nomad days of his first marriage, would be 
found neck-deep in books before he had been in a 
house a week. Then would come a flitting, and, 
leaving his half-formed shell behind him, he would 
rush elsewhere, to be found again in a fortnight up 
to the eyes in books. It had been an interesting 
paperchase to follow his wanderings, and reconstruct 
him from his footmarks as professors do plesiosauri. 
Though, at that period of his life, Shelley was plough- 
ing arid sands of Godwinism, and the books he left 
behind were probably deadly dull. But a man need not 
be a genius or an enthusiast to have this book-attracting 
quality. Quite everyday men have it. Ask one to 
Stay with you, and shortly you will find your library 
shelves disgorging their contents into his bedroom. 
Examine the gaps, and you can form a working hypo- 
thesis of his taste. Few men, again, worthy of the 
name, can consent to the destruction of a book. Sooner 
than burn it, most men say, give it to me: and not 
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wanting it in the least they add it to their growing 
caddis-case. 

Books are, however, by no means the only things of 
which men make them cases. C. G. Leland, for instance, 
“‘never had a room anywhere, if only for a day, that 
he did not promptly decorate it”. Bunches of locust- 
thorn and canoe-paddles crossed on the walls when he 
was in the wilds, little wooden Virgins ‘“‘ cheaper than 
firewood ” when he was at Florence, bric-a-brac every- 
where he would have. The taste may be childish, but 
it is innocent and attractive. And common. Most of 
us know people who never go for a walk without finding 
something. A thing often neither rich nor rare, yet 
with what pride they bring it home! 

We knew a man who made a point of buying every 
thing the City hawkers sold for a penny. He had 
shelves on which his treasures were displayed, and a 
wonderful collection of trumpery it was. A lot of in- 
genuity and cleverness goes to the making of some of 
those penny toys. But, collector-like, all was fish that 
came to his net at a penny. He bought them all, and 
so he formed his shell. 

Mr. Wemmick, again, was clearly a caddis, as is 
shown by his love of ‘‘ portable property ”, consisting 
chiefly of mourning rings given him by deceased (hanged 
we regret to say) clients, but to which he would at a 
pinch add a pair of tumbler pigeons, which, as he 
sagely remarked, were ‘‘portable property as far as 
they went”. 

To some men again other men adhere by agglutina- 
tion. Not always for what they can get. Johnson is 
a case in point, and he was bare enough when he 
formed that shell of poor dependents around him which 
sounds to us so uncomfortable. 

We sometimes fancy that we see the same spirit, 
though not displayed in so concrete a form, in the 
trick some people have of catch phrases, whether 

uotations or sprouts of their own wit. They decorate 
their shells with them, using them continually. One 
instance we remember in a master at Harrow. It 
would be rash to assert that he had but one sermon, 
but as sure as his good grey head wagged in the pulpit 
we knew we should hear of the wonders of creation, 
from the starry firmament on high to ‘‘ the calcareous 
exuvie of the microscopic animalcule”. It was an 
orotundity which could scarcely escape notice at first 
hearing. Often repeated, it was awaited with eager- 
ness and received by the whole chapel with a sort of 
sigh of satisfaction. It was as much a mark of the 
dear old boy as was the new blue umbrella he invariably 
bought for every successive Lord’s. Whether he 
invented it we never knew, or whether, struck with its 
sonorousness, he had glued it to his case, and it became 
as it were a part of himself. 


BIRDS OF THE FIELD.—VI. 
Tue Rurrs AND THE REEVE. 


PERHAPS there is no bird more calculated to try the 

temper if not shake the dogmatic convictions of the 
orthodox indoor naturalist, who should make its acquaint- 
ance out of doors, than the ruff (Machetespugnax). Let 
us imagine that such a naturalist, seated, perhaps, with 
pen and ink before him, in the little private sanctuary 
lying aside from those long aisles of corpses which he 
has for long been accustomed to think of when speaking 
or writing of “‘ nature,” is shot out suddenly, through 
window or skylight, into the chill, vernal air, and 
transported over miles of land and sea—a distance for 
which he himself with his lifelong call for speci- 
mens is not wholly unresponsible—to be deposited, 
at last, amidst an inhospitable waste, behind and 
partly covered by a shelter of peat-turfs, without a 
chair, without a table, void of cadens, books and 
cases, and with not even a suspicion of hot-air pipes. 
Amazed, confounded, catching even at the wildest 
hypothesis to explain so extraordinary a change from 
comfort and self-complacency—as, for instance, that he 
himself has fallen asleep over his own paper on tissues 
or classification—he rubs his eyes violently and looks 
around. All is at first dark, but soon a pale light, 
which becomes gradually clearer, begins to steal 


through a small loophole in the comfortless peat, and 
to this, though in a strained position, his face, by the 
same magic power that has transported him hither, 
becomes glued, whilst, more wonderful still, a faculty 
of observation which till now has been either non- 
existent or starved for lack of matter takes sudden and 
disagreeable possession of him. By virtue of this new 
acquisition he notices directly in front of him upon the 
dreary strand, and not more than twenty paces distant, 
some shadowy forms which, in spite of their being in 
motion and assuming very un-set-up attitudes, he is 
forced, as it becomes lighter, to recognise as birds and 
—alive. Against this last most unwelcome conclusion— 
cotroborating as it does his growing convicting that he 
is not in the museum—he for some time struggles, but 
vainly. The light and his own new-born powers are 
both increasing. They are live birds—not specimens— 
and with a groan he recognises that he is totally unable 
to make them so. ‘‘ Oh, seen and lost!” Opportunity 
and propinquity wasted! Oh nature, as barren and 
profitless unencased as unclassified! But, at least, 
if he cannot kill them and stuff them, he will not look 
at them. He will shut his eyes—hard—as he has so 
often before. But stay; what’s this? He cannot do 
that now ; enchantment keeps them open! 

It has now, for some time, been apparent to our 
naturalist that the birds he is obliged to watch are 
ruffs. Ever since their forms became first dimly visible 
they have scudded, at intervals, over a certain limited 
area— their lek-place or nuptial assembly-ground. 
Sometimes, during these ebullitions, a pair or two 
may have made a few springs at one another, but, as 
the dawn lightens, it becomes more and more evident 
that fighting, as commonly understood, is by no means 
the most pronounced feature of what is in progress. 
A necessity of violent motion, a sort of distributed and 
but half-hostile frenzy, seems much more to guide the 
birds’ actions than any pronounced warlike feelings of 
the orthodox type—they seem, in fact, more mad than 

ugnacious. As yet, however, no teterrima causa belli 
in the shape of a reeve has appeared upon the scene. 
When she makes a part in it the fighting will take a 
fiercer character, protracted pitched battles between 
well-matched champions will be more in evidence, and 
the prize, without any sign of predilection, or even of 
interest, on her part, will fall to the lot of the most 
‘** vigorous” pretendant. So thinks our field-naturalist 
* malgré lui”, as the sun, rising gallantly through the 
light morning mists, begins to turn a flat and homely 
landscape into a very fairyland. Touched by his rays, 
the frosted grass glistens and sparkles, and the ruffs, as 
though to salute him, stretch upwards and flap their 
wings, standing a-tiptoe, or even make little excited 
leaps into the air, where, for a few seconds, they hang 
hovering. The real cause, however, of these actions is 
a less appreciative one. A band of companions—and 
with all their blustering ruffs are most companionable— 
appear, all at once, flying overhead, and, after a series 
of circles which, whether far or near, have the gathering- 
ground as their centre, descend suddenly upon it. 
This, for some moments, causes general confusion, the 
birds, both those that have been at their posts and the 
newly-arrived ones, racing like small ostriches over 
the course, turning when at the end of it, crouching and 
then racing the other way, pursuing but soon ceasing 
to pursue one another, meeting fortuitously and so 
springing and sparring for a few hasty moments to 
separate and race again, their expanded frills, flowing 
headgear and generally dishevelled plumage giving 
them the appearance of having been caught in some 
little local hurricane—for, though the wind is ceaseless 
all around, it is not of unusual violence. But, all at 
once, a sudden and almost mysterious calm falls upon 
this little, turbulent ocean of living beings, the waves 
sink, then cease, and, but for the trembling of plume 
and feather, there would be, for quite an appreciable 
period, almost complete quiescence. What can be the 
reason? The field of our naturalist’s purview being 
limited—for his head is not extended through the hole 
—this is, for some moments, doubtful to him; then, 
upon the verge of the arena, appears a small, brown, 
demure little form—the reeve to wit—that, with staid 
steps, begins slowly, as it were, to pick a way amidst 
the tamed and humbled bravos. These have now 
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assumed a prostrate or semi-prostrate attitude, the most: 
striking feature of which is that the head is bent towards 
the ground—indeed almost touches it—so that a spirit 
of chivalrous devotion is fancifully suggested, or would 
be did not the scene have still more absurdly the 
appearance of a bird prayer-meeting. For the rest, the 
birds have a tense and rigid look, and, whilst some lie 
right along the ground, in (except for the head) an 
incubatory attitude, others still stand, and only stoop 
towards it, so that, from the now exalted tail-feathers 
to the sunk head, they make a descending line. Into 
the midst of this strangely posturing group the hen, or 
reeve, advances, and as she does so first one and then 
another of her expectant beaux starts, with dramatic 
suddenness, into renewed, but now altered, activity, 
bustles—almost dances—about her, swells out his ruff, 
prostrates himself in her path, rises and bustles about 
her again, to sink at last, as she passes forward, into 
that same strange cataleptic-looking condition from 
which her near presence has roused him. All thisdoes not 
happen—as might be expected—without some collisions 
between ruff and ruff. The firmament is thickly sown, 

and it is difficult for any one little planet to revolve 
about its sun without impinging for some moments 
upon the orbit of another who, as the latter sweeps 
onward in space, begins also to revolve. So, too, the 

excitement of feeling under which the suitors are 
labouring is not conducive to uniformity of action. 

Though revolutions about a certain centre represent the 
general law, yet often, like stars of more erratic 

tendencies, they ‘‘start from their spheres” to meet, 

with a crash, in mid-heaven. In fact the birds get into 

one another’s way, and then, for a moment or two, may 

fight fiercely together, but our enchanted naturalist 

cannot but observe that, though excitement is intensi- 
fied, owing to the reeve’s presence, the actual fighting 
does not appear to have increased correspondingly, but 
is incidental merely to the main theme—the desire, that 
is to say, of every male present to render himself attrac- 
tive in the eyes of the hen. As for the latter, whilst by 
no means inclined, as it would seem, to be unduly 
impressed with the attentions that surround her, she is 
evidently quite conscious of them, and it is with the 
appearance, at any rate, of a nice discrimination that 
she advances, at last, to a certain bird whose actions 
have far less distinguished him amongst his fellows than 

have a fine person and a very fine ruff, presses herself 
against him, and finally touches him with her bill, 

which rests, for a moment, on his head. She has, in 


fact, chosen him. 
EpmunpD SELovus. 


CHESS END-GAMES. 
PROBLEM 129. By H. Rinck (of Barcelona). 
Black, 8 pieces. 


tty Yy 
ti 
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White to play and win. 


A CASUAL perusal of chess columns and magazines 

of the last few years reveals a praiseworthy ten- 
dency to devote more space to end-games and that 
large class of helpful studies which bear some likeness 
to actual warfare over the board. This tendency appeals 
to the practical man. 

Great attention was paid to this branch of chess by 
the ancients, although many of the specimens were of 


a somewhat crude or exaggerated type; and, nearer 
our own time, Horwitz and Kling immortalised them- 
selves among chess-players by their collaboration 
in the art. Professor Berger, Centurini, Behting, 
Troitzki and others still later have exploited the possi- 
bilities through countless ramifications. 

The typical position given is much less artificial, and 
therefore more useful, than the general run of endings, 
and might quite conceivably occur. Moreover, it con- 
ceals an extraordinary fine ‘‘try”, so instructive as 
almost to overshadow the true line of procedure. 

To take the second version first, little circumspection 
is required to see that the wing pawn must be taken 
and that black, after driving white to K4 by checking, 
must retreat his rook to the first line. 

White now gains valuable time by 3. B—Q4 P—B3, 
and then follows 4. K— Bs, and if black moves R—KBr, 
then B—B5 must win; or if the king moves, white 
marches his king to the help of his advanced pawn. 

Black, therefore, retorts with 4. P—K4, whereupon 
5. B—B3! R—KR1, 6. K—Kt6 K—Q8, 7. K—Kt7 
RxPch, 8 KxR K—K7, 9. K—Kt6 K—Q6, 
10, Bx RP, winning, because black’s pawns can easily 
be stopped by sacrifices, and white’s remaining pawn 
will soon have an unobstructed road to promotion. 

The mode of procedure if white continues with 
2. K—Kg3 is very delicate and repays investigation. 
Black of course must retreat his castle as before, and 
after 3. Bx P R—KR1, 4. B—B6 RxP, 5. K—Kaz2, 
it seems at first that white must again be victorious. 
But this move, though it wins the rook (for the pawn 
prevents a stalemate), is insufficient if black seizes all 
his opportunities. The game might proceed as follows : 


R-R3 13. KxP K-KtS 
6. B—Kt§ch K—Kt7 14. K—Ktg P-R8=0 
7. Kt—B5ch K-—B6 15. BxQ KxB 

8 BxR Kx Kt 16. P—K5 P—R5 

9. B—Kt7 P-—R6 17. P—R6 P—R6 
10. K—B3 P—R7 18. P—R7 P—R7 
11, K—Bg K—Q6? 19. P—R8=( ch and wins 
12, K—Kt5 K-B7 


For white easily drives the king to a mating position 
in the corner. But had black at his eleventh move 
given up his BP, which perforce must be taken, then 
white could not force the game owing to the impos- 
sibility of losing a move at the end to avoid the draw. 
There are, of course, variations, but the above shows 
the main outlines to be followed. 

The subjoined dashing little game was played 
recently against some amateurs in consultation. There 
is no opening, except perhaps the ‘‘ Scotch”, in which 
the attack, without extreme vigilance, can more easily 
slip from one’s grasp than the Vienna, and here the 
balance speedily inclines to the black allies. Their 
queen’s pawn is the main aggressor, and white’s 
queen’s pawn the obstructer, and so superior is the 
mobility of black’s forces that a sacrifice can be ven- 
tured quite easily. 

White, possibly, precipitated matters by 10. Q—K4 
instead of P—Kt3, but even then his game was dis- 
tinctly inferior. 


VIENNA OPENING. 


White Black White Black 
Tschigorin Allies Tschigorin Allies 
1. P—K4 P- 9. P—QKt3)  PxP 
2. Kt-QB3 Kt—KB;3 to Q—h4 Kt -- B3 
3. P—Bg P-Q4 . 11, Kt—B3 Q-Q2 
4 P-Q3 Px BP 12. P—QR3 Castles, OR 
5. BxP B-QKt5 13. PxB B-Q4 
6. P—Ks5 P-—Q5! 14. Q-—K2 
7. PxKt Px Kt 15. B—K3 Bx Kt 
8 Q-K2zch B-K3 16. OxB Kt-Q5 


The ace of arg re Black could also play R x Bch 
immediately, but this does not satisfy the artistic tem- 
perament. There is nothing further to record except 
appreciation of the concluding sacrifice of the queen. 
17. Q-—B2 Rx Beh 19. K—B1 Q -Bs! 
18 Q-Kt5ch Resigns 
130. By A. Troitzk1.—White (3 pieces): K—KR5, 
B—QKi2, P—KBs. Black (2 pieces): K—Q4, P—KB6. White 
to play and draw. 


Key TO 128 :—1. P—Q7,RxKt, 2, Q-Q5ch! 


YY 
White, 5 pieces. 
: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEMOS AT THE ZOO. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


27 December, 1907. 

Sir,—A Bank-holiday at the Zoo is always an educa- 
tion—in the inferiority of man to beast. I was struck 
yesterday with the brilliant results of thirty years’ 
compulsory education, in which animal-lore makes a 
brave show ; see the walls of any Board School. I have 
gone to the Zoo on Boxing-day year after year ; never 
have I heard more, perhaps not so much, rowdyism and 
noise in the houses as this year. Smoking in the 
houses has become general. In the crowd waiting 
to see the lions fed were swarms of elementary 
school-brats smoking paper, and bigger brats smoking 
cigars. The smoke was puffed in the very faces of the 
animals. In the Monkey-house a group of puny 
young men were offering lighted cigarettes to monkeys. 
Near by a distinguished foreigner, who described him- 
self as a medical man, was most indignant because a 
visitor (visitors are asked by notice to help the staff to 
enforce the rules) asked him to stop smoking. That 
these things should be under the successfully reforming 
rule of Dr. Chalmers Mitchell F.R.S. is peculiar 
testimony to the depravity of the Demos of to-day. 

Yours obediently, 
ZOopuHIL. 


‘““SHIPPING” OARS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
23 December, 1907. 
Sir,—‘* Old Oarsman ”’ is naturally adrift. But what 
would he say to hearing ‘‘ bow-side”” and ‘‘ stroke-side” 
termed ‘‘ port” and ‘* starboard "—by a retired mariner 
too! The sea hath its pearls. SINDBAD. 


IN BILLIARDS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

23 December, 1907. 
Sir,—I have not seen Lord Dunedin’s letter as to the 
effect of ‘“‘side” on a billiard ball, but you say he 
wants to know why, if you hit the ball on the left side, 
it goes to the left, and on the right to the right. 
““X, Y, Z” clearly cannot answer him. May I suggest 
atheory? The effect of ‘‘ side” ona billiard ball is 
the same as the “bias” in bowls. In both cases the 
ball runs straight until it strikes something or begins 
to slow down, when the “‘ bias” or the ‘‘ side”’ imme- 
diately becomes apparent. Does not this explain Lord 

Dunedin’s difficulty ? Yours, AMATEUR. 


SOMBRERO. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Shrewsbury, 22 December. 

Sir,—In your last issue Mr. Max Beerbohm, in an 
article on an Italian music hall, says his ‘‘ local colour 
is lamentably faint” of the language of the country of 
which he is writing, and asks ‘‘ Should it be sombreros 
or sombreri?” It should be neither. ‘‘ Sombrero ” is 
not an Italian word. There is a word somewhat 
resembling it, but then it does not mean anything he 
would find in an Italian music hall. 


Yours &c., AMBROSE MoriArTY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Tue TERMINUS AD QUEM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Boston, U.S.A. 10 December 1907. 

Sir,—For the absolute truth of the following facts, 
furnished me at first hand by a friend, I can vouch. 
The appropriateness of their appearing at the coming 
Christian festival is self-evident. They are the natural 
unforced fruit of secular—‘‘ undenominational”— educa- 
tion: of the largest, completest, and most boasted system 
of it in the world. 

The greatest and most conservative of the New 
England publishing houses accepted for publication an 


elementary spelling-book for use in the ‘“ public” 
schools. One of the early lessons consisted of these 
two sentences: 

‘*To-morrow will be Christmas Day. On that day 
Christ was born.” 

When it reached the printing-house the last three 
words were underlined, and the following comment 
appended in the margin : 

** Jews will object to bringing this in. Besides, the 
fact that Christ was born on 25 December is not estab- 
lished.” 

This objection was considered to be well taken, and 
as it went to the press the words ‘* Christ was born” 
was changed into ‘“‘ we always go to visit our grand- 
mother”! 

And this in the “‘ hub of the universe”, the city of 
the ‘‘ Brahmin caste”, the capital of Puritan New 
England! 

One hardly knows, Sir, whether to admire most the 
anti-Christian bigotry of it or the appalling lack of 
the sense of humour which could change the sublime 
pathos of the words as they first stood (laden with all the 
tenderest and noblest associations of civilised history) 
into the sentimental bathos of the accepted form. 

Surely this is joining hands with M. Briand ‘a faire 
chasser Jésus-Christ A coups de pied des Ecoles "— 
‘‘for fear of the Jews”! No need to add—‘‘ des 
palais, des hépitaux, des églises.” _ He is either kicked 
out of them already, or He will be—without the turmoil 
of overturning an ancient Catholic system, as in France 
—when you have eliminated Him from the infant mind 


| in the schools, and substituted a silly ‘‘ grandmother”! 


‘*Which things”, as the ‘‘Arabian Nights” says, 
‘* are a warning to him who would be admonished.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHRISTIANUS. 


GROVE HALL PARK, BOW. 
To the Editor of the SAaturpDAy REVIEW. 


The Rectory, Bow, E., 12 December, 1907. 

Si1r,—Please permit us to place before your readers 
particulars of an effort to secure three and a half acres 
of the Grove Hall Estate, Bow, E., for a people’s park 
and children’s playground. To those who do not know 
the estate, we may Say it is situated in the midst of a 
thickly-populated working-class neighbourhood, is well 
covered with some fine old trees and good grass, and 
is the very last open space in the district. The total 
cost will be about £9,000, of which the London County 
Council are contributing one-half—viz. £4,500 (besides 
bearing the cost of laying out and of future main- 
tenance) ; the Poplar Borough Council are contributing 
one-fourth (£ 2,250), and a committee has been formed 
to raise, by subscriptions, the remaining one-fourth 
(£2,250). Towards this amount the trustees of the 
London Parochial Charities have generously promised 
the last £250, and the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association £50, and altogether £1,400 has now been 
promised or received from local manufacturers, resi- 
dents and friends, leaving a balance of 4850, which 
must be procured at once. The scheme has the warm 
approval of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Stepney, both of whom, in kindly forwarding con- 
tributions, have written letters wishing all possible 
success to the scheme, and expressing the hope that the 
money may be quickly forthcoming. 

The matter is urgent and we earnestly ask for a 
prompt and generous response to our appeal. 

Donations may be paid to the London and South- 
Western Bank, Limited, Bow, E.; the London and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Bow, E., or to any of the 
undersigned, who will gladly furnish any further 
information or supply list of subscriptions to date. 

Yours faithfully, 


Henry J. Kitcat, Rector of Bow and Chair- 
man of Committee. 

Henry A. Mason, Vicar of S. Stephen’s, Bow, 
Rural Dean of Poplar. 

GILBERT BARTHOLOMEW, Fairfield Works, 
Bow, E., Vice-Chairman of Committee. 

Tuos. Arex. Cook, Soap Works, Bow, E., 
Hon. Secretary of Committee. 
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THE ELECTIONS IN ORANGE RIVER 
COLONY. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDay Review. — 


Bloemfontein, Orange River Colony, 
25 November, 1907. 

Sir,—In my last letter I made a forecast of 25 un- 
opposed returns : there were, in fact, only 16 unopposed, 
but the result showed that nine contests were fought as 
a forlorn hope, the figures serving only to expose the 
political nakedness of the land. 

My forecast of the result of the elections as a whole 
was: ‘‘ Unie,” 32 seats; ‘*Constitutional Party,” 6 
seats, The actual result is: Unie and Independent, 
32 seats ; Constitutional and Independent, 5 seats ; the 
one member unallotted being the member for the 
‘* Mining Towns” seat, an Englishman, but returned 
‘simply in the mining interest and likely to support the 
Government. 

Out of twenty-two contests, only eleven were fought 
by Constitutional and Independent Constitutional 
candidates ; the other eleven being fought by candidates 
best described as Unie malcontents, of whom not one 
«ame within measurable distance of success. 

The ‘‘ test case” of the whole elections, the test of 
the value of Dutch independence of thought as against 
Unie discipline, is the Senekal election. This was 
contested against the Unie by Mr. Vilonel, late 
Commandant of National Scouts, as an Independent. 


| 


He is the arch hands-upper, and his appearance as a> 


candidate (late in the day) was to be the signal for | 


revolt against domestic tyranny. It is his own district, 
his popularity is great, and most of the voters were 
“‘hands-uppers ” with him in the Scouts and have since 
the war met with the same social ostracism, abuse and 
persecution. Yet only 262 voted for him, including the 
English vote, against 762. 

This parallels the grotesque failure of bona fide Boer 
Independent candidates in the Transvaal elections in 
February, where National Scouts who had been caught 
and mutilated in the war by their ‘‘ brother” Boers 
voted with their persecutors lest worse things should 
befall them. 

A feature of the results is the representation of the 
‘Urban Groups”, four seats given to groups of small 
country villages apart from their districts. This arrange- 
ment was intended by the West-Ridgeway Commission 
to prevent to some extent the swamping of the English 
vote in that of the almost entirely Dutch vote of the 
country at large. The average ‘‘dorp” being rather 
more aggressively ‘‘ Dutch” in opinion than the district 
of which it is a centre, the expedient seemed doubtful 
from the first; and in fact three of these four Urban 
Groups have proved to be Unie strongholds, the other 
being the ‘‘ Mining Towns ”, which has gone to a mining 
member. 

As a light on the ‘‘ fusion of the races”, which has 
been claimed by each party as its special feature, the 
list of members shows three out of thirty-two Unie 
members with English names, and one out of five Con- 
stitutional members with a Dutch name; the three 
** English” Unie members being English in name only. 

An analysis of the polling gives—Unie, 11,546 votes ; 
and Constitutional and Independent, 3,419 votes only. 
A division of the electorate of the unopposed seats in 
the same ratio would give a gross total of—Unie, 
21,599; Constitutional and Independent, 6,405. 

These figures are eloquent as light on any possi- 
bility of a ‘‘swing of the pendulum” at any future 
election within two generations, and it must be remem- 
bered, in this connexion, that the Dutch marry early, 
in circumstances in which few English would contem- 
plate such a responsibility, and breed without restraint ; 
whereas a large proportion of the English voters are, 
and are likely to remain, unmarried; so that in the 
ordinary course of nature the discrepancy in voting 
power must increase, the franchise being given without 
discrimination at twenty-one, irrespective of property, 
independence, or education. It is a commonplace to 
find in one house half-a-dozen Dutch youths of twenty- 
one upwards, without a shilling in the world except the 
charity of their father and no prospects till his death ; 
all of them voters, and perhaps all already married. 


For the spirit in which the results are accepted by 
the Dutch, a straw may serve to show the way of the 


| wind. On the evening after the elections the *‘ Unie” 


held a demonstration in the Market Square, Bloem- 
fontein, the leaders speaking from a balcony beneath 
which the “ results ” were shown by lantern on a screen. 
The operator, an ‘‘ imported Englishman” (to use 
the contemptuous Dutch phrase), put in suddenly a 
slide not on the programme, hurriedly made upon the 
spot— 
Gop SAVE THE KING 


—which was received with such an outburst of groans 
and hooting that it had to be hurriedly withdrawn. 
The leaders, from the balcony, could not see what was 
the cause of the outburst ; informed a moment later, 
the speaker carried off the contretemps with character- 
istic ‘‘slimness” by concluding his speech with a call 
for the National Anthem, which was sung by a handful 
of the crowd amid general silence, the speaker covering 
up the further fiasco by saying ‘‘ Not bad for a first 
attempt, but you will have to learn it now”. 

I have dwelt on this matter of ‘‘ English” and 
‘* Dutch ” because, despite all pretty protestations to 
the contrary, the line between ‘‘hands-uppers” and 
‘wild Boers” having been wiped out, it is and will 
be the dividing line to the end of the chapter. The 
protestations of welcome made by the Dutch to the 
Englishman who will throw in his lot with them mean 
nothing unless he is content to sink his nationality, to 
forswear English ideals and standards and to become 
Dutch. 

There is airy talk of intermarriage settling the ques- 
tion in time. One who knows what this means must 
needs pray that it may never be, even for the price of 
avoidance of civil war: it is too painfully clear, even 
now, that the Englishman who marries a Boer woman 
is a lost soul—if ever he had soul to lose; and the 
children, brought up by their Boer mother (from suspi- 
cion of the father’s influence) in contempt for and 
antagonism to all that constituted their father’s 
birthright, show to extreme the known tendency of 
the half-breed to develop the dormant failings of both 
races. 

With all respect to the number of enlightened and 
polished Dutch who form exceptions to prove the truth 
of a general statement, the fact is that in standards 
of honour, morality and civilisation, the gulf between 
the bulk of the Boers and the average English man and 
woman is so great that intermarriage between English 
and Boer should be as unthinkable as between Boer 
and Kaffir. 

It is idle to deny that in all that makes for civilisation 
the mass of the Boers are below the standard of the 
English agricultural labourer and artisan, while the 
English who come to this country are as a rule above it. 

Had the colony been allowed to continue to prosper 
under Crown rule, the new spirit infused into education 
by the imported teachers might have made a change in 
time. The new Government, unfortunately, in envy 
and distrust of the success of the new system, is pledged 
to changes which will involve the disappearance of the 
imported teachers and their ideals with them. 

No; it must continue to be English and Dutch, with 
the Dutch in an impossible majority in the Assembly 
and the country. In the Assembly the presence of Sir 
John Fraser, with the best intentions in the world, is 
likely to do more harm than good. He is regarded as 
a traitor by the people at large; his ‘‘ party” in the 
House is too small for any useful effect from his oppo- 
sition, which can only serve to embitter national 
antipathy and to prevent the crumbling of the gross 
Unie majority into ‘‘ Progressive” and ‘‘ Moderate” 
which might otherwise have proved the political salva- 
tion of the colony, considered as a part of South Africa. 
The mere fact of his opposition to a measure of retro- 
gression will tend to prevent opposition to the Govern- 
ment from within its own ranks. 

As regards the Upper House: with one flagrant ex- 
ception the selection consists of men of character, 
ability, and experience to command the respect of all 
parties ; at the same time it cannot be hoped that the 
House will have the courage to thwart or even vigor- 
ously to oppose mischievous legislation, should such be 
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initiated by the Assembly ; nor to offer opposition to | 
the steady, quiet replacement of English officials by 
Dutch, which is already a commonplace in the Transvaal. 

The one exception mentioned, to the general approval 
of the Upper House, is the nomination of Mr. Dewdney 
Drew, editor of the ‘‘ Friend”’, which, under his super- | 
vision has carried on since the war a campaign of | 
scurrilous abuse of all things British ; from rampant | 
and groundless attacks on officers and men of the | 
police—‘' white-livered curs"”—to contemptuous re- | 
ferences to his Excellency himself: hopes that he | 
‘* will be able to save a little time from attention to his | 
tace-horses to attend to public business"’. Ascandalous | 
reference to his Majesty is still fresh in the memory of | 
all decent-minded men, and it is only last week that | 
this egregious ‘‘ member of the Upper House” was | 
admonished by the High Court for gross contempt of 
Court in his paper. 

This selection has disgusted men of all shades of 
opinion ; it is thought that his Excellency cannot be so 
far out of touch with public opinion as to flout it in this 
way in ignorance; that he would do so knowingly is | 
impossible to believe, and one is driven’ to suppose | 
that his hand has been forced by direct pressure from 
‘“*home”’. So we have an Assembly with a Dutch party 
in the proportion of five to one against an Opposition | 
able only to secure the solidity of the Government 
party: an Upper House to which it is idle to look for 
any defence of British interests as such. In the Trans- 
vaal and Cape Colony much the same state of affairs : 
in Natal a chance at least of a Dutch Government in 
power at last. 

Setting aside magnanimous presents of unsaleable 
diamonds, and ‘‘correct” expressions of imperial 
sentiments in anticipation of or as a cheap return for | 
five-million loans, what is the value of the imperial 
connexion? Eight years ago Sir John Fraser, from 
his place in the Volksraad, called to the Cape Dutch to 
take up arms against their Government if it were found | 
necessary to disarm them. To-day Sir John represents | 
the last hope of the ‘‘lost cause ” of British interests 
in South Africa. 

It is waste of words to add anything to the bald 
statement of fact. No responsible man can have any 
illusion that the imperial connexion will last a moment 
longer than it is found to pay for its keep, no questions 
being asked. The late Zulu rebellion spread a spirit of 
confidence in the power of South Africans to keep their 
own house in order. The reason expressed in public by 
responsible ‘‘ statesmen ” for the tolerance of the pre- 
sence of imperial troops in the country is that it is 
** good for trade”. A suggestion that the garrison is 
intended to uphold British influence in the country 
would raise clamour for its withdrawal impossible to 


resist except by force of arms. The idea of its being 
necessary for defence against natives would only amuse | 
the mass of the Dutch. Asa channel for the distribu- | 
tion of English money we are pleased to allow the 
soldiers to remain ; in any other capacity we have no | 
use for them—and no fear of them. When we have all | 
the loans we require, or are likely to get, or when we 
are able to finance our own in Europe, we shall probably 
suggest the withdrawal of the garrison as a self- 
sacrifice for the sake of the British taxpayer. The 
flag will then remain till we are tired of the pattern ; 
when that day comes we shall replace it without fear, 
knowing well that if the reconquest of South Africa | 
from Table Bay were possible it would not be worth 
while, costing, as it would in five years’ time, ten times 
what it did five years ago. 

Had the chances of party Government allowed Lord | 
Milner five more years to expand his policy of land- | 
settlement, five more years to the country of freedom | 
from mischievous political agitation, five more years of 
steady extension of English ideals and standards and 
the weakening of the ‘‘ tribal” instincts of the Dutch, 
South Africa might have grown in time into a larger 
England, a sew Australia with a better climate and no. 
** yellow peril”. 

But a Liberal Government must needs haste to show 
its magnanimity before the pendulum swings back, and 
the “end half-won” is ‘‘ baulked for an instant meed of 
praise” once again. Yours faithfully, 


SojOURNER. 


REVIEWS. 


“ THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND 
PROFESSOR MURRAY.” 


‘‘The Rise of the Greek Epic.’ By Gilbert Murray. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1907. 6s. net. 


ROFESSOR MURRAY'S handling of Homeric 
problems in his ‘‘ History of Greek Literature” 
excited the hope that he would at some future time 
apply his profound scholarship and poetic tact to a 
work on a larger scale, which should embody a con- 
structive criticism as far remote from the cold-blooded 
dissections of the Germans as from the light-hearted 
and enthusiastic ‘‘ Restoration” of Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Mr. Lang, with a wealth of sympathy and insight com- 
bined with a comprehensive grasp of comparative folk- 
lore, has stood out as the champion of a Homer one and 
indivisible, ‘‘ Athanasius contra mundum”. Professor 
Murray, we hoped, would meet him on his own ground, 


| and show that the great Greek éros was capable of an 


analysis which should not rob it of its incomparable fresh- 
ness and beauty, and yet should face those innumerable 
difficulties and incorsistencies which baffle the most 
devoted advocate of the single authorship. The pre- 
sent volume is an answer to our desire, perhaps as 
satisfactory as can be vouchsafed at present, though it 
were rash indeed to make a positive assertion of any 
kind on the subject, since every day brings forth fresh 
discoveries in archzology, folk-lore, and the like, which 
force us perpetually to remould our theories and 


_ give new shape to our conclusions. ‘‘ Tawra jet” in 


very truth. We have travelled far since the days of 
Wolff, Grote, and Lachmann; we can smile with 


| Superiority at the ‘‘ simple faith ” of Schliemann ; the 


centre of interest in archzology has shifted from the 
Argolid and Hissarlik to Crete—‘‘ Cretam proavosque 
petamus” and even in Crete we are still far from firm 
ground. In other directions Mr. Frazer, Miss Jame 
Harrison, and Mr. Farnell, to name English workers 
alone, have shown us how far specialised investigation 
into ethnology, folk-lore, and religions can modify the 
conclusions of those who attacked the problems mainly 
from the literary side. 

Professor Murray’s book is a reprint, with consider- 
able additions, of a series of lectures delivered by him 
at Harvard University quite recently, and the lecture- 
form gives his style a freshness and vivacity and a 
wealth of striking illustration which is in itself attrae- 
tive and convincing. A sentence in his preface 
gives the keynote: ‘‘As regards the Homeric ques- 
tion... 1 have long felt that the recent reaction 
against advanced views has been largely due, not 
indeed to lack of knowledge, but to inadequate under- 
standing of what the ‘ advanced’ critics really mean. A 
good part of my present work has therefore lain in think- 
ing out with rather more imaginative effect many of the 
common phrases and hypotheses of Homeric criticism.” 


| This is no more than the truth, and many passages 
| might be cited in proof thereof, see pp. 51, 52, 53; 


we must only quote part of one, on the equipment 
of the Mycenzan warrior and his tactics behind 
his long shield: ‘‘ When once you were in position, 
however, the cover was excellent, and there ensued 
what Homer calls a s/adié husminé, a ‘standing battle’. 
If no vital part of the enemy showed round the edge 
anywhere, you entered into conversation with him. 
A happily directed insult might make him start, lift his 
head too high, or expose a piece of his flank. Then 
you speared him.” 

The book then is a series of addresses on the 
root-problems of the ixos—the spirit of Hellenism, 
the early migrations, the history and growth of the 
saga”, with profuse and illuminating comparisons 
with similar literature of other countries and times, par- 
ticularly an analysis of the evolution of Deuteronomy, 
this last leading us to a specially important branch 
of the subject, the alterations, conscious and uncon- 
scious, which were introduced by successive ‘‘ editors” 
into their sacred text. Professor Murray is very 
successful here in showing how deliberate ‘‘ expurga- 
tion” has been employed by later hands, and where 
its partial failure betrays itself. We have, on the 
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same lines, a lucid discussion of the vexed problems 
of the metals, the armour, and other discrepancies 
between the usages of the different generations which 
contribute to the ‘‘ making”; here too is displayed the 
real meaning of “archaism ”, and the legitimate working 
of the fictional spirit. Again, other chapters trace 
the genesis of the gods and heroes, the movements 
and struggles of the primeval clans, discuss the birth- 
places of Homer and the intricacies of Homeric geo- 
graphy, the style, the merits and demerits of the ‘‘ Iliad” 
and ‘‘Odyssey””, and many other pregnant themes. 
Finally, in appendices we range over such diverse 


-subjects as ‘‘ @appaxod and Human Sacrifice” and ‘‘ The 
-Stages of old French Poems, Roland and S. Alexis”. 


The whole moves on a high plane and takes us very far 
back towards the beginning of things. 
Professor Murray has done his work very thoroughly, 
and yet the living interest of it all makes us realise 
that one can be exhaustive and not exhausting. This 
is a valuable and scholarly addition to the vast litera- 
ture on the subject, yet, as one puts the book down, 
it is seen to be actually a ‘‘ popular” treatise after 
all, for indeed there is very little in it that anyone 


of ordinary wit and education, who has kept in touch | 


to some extent with classical literature, cannot under- 
stand and appreciate. He has avoided the ‘‘ storm of 
spears ”, the dry unconvincing details, the arid examina- 
tion into the genuineness of single lines, the cocksure 
attribution of half a book to one hand and a third to 
another, he has not asked us to “‘ play bricks ” with the 
“‘Wrath” or the ‘‘Doloneia” or the ‘‘ Catalogue of 
Ships”, he has not set before us a Chinese puzzle which 
<an be put together in countless different ways—‘‘ and 
every single one of them is right”. What he has 
done is to trace step by step the growth of ‘‘the 
Book”, the individual possession at first of ‘“‘ the 
Maker”, the ‘thing made” by him, and its bequest 
to his disciples and successors, and their reproduction 
of it and the variations thereof caused by the tem- 
perament and environment of each. He gives us the 
“*how and why?” of discrepancies and inconsistencies 
without impairing the beauty of the whole, and he 
leaves us with the feeling that Homer has been restored 
to us, rescued from the mutilators, in a more wonderful 
guise than the most ardent champion of unity ever 
bestowed on it. 


** For thy kingdom is past not away, 
Nor thy power from the place thereof hurled ; 
Out of heaven they shall cast not the day, 
They shall cast not out song from the world.”’ 


The epic is the first chapter of Greek literature to 
Professor Murray, and he concludes by contrasting it 
with tragedy, and the far different circumstances which 
produced the latter. ‘‘ But there”, he says, ‘‘ begins 
the second great chapter in Greek literature”. May 
we hope that he will some time do for the second 
chapter what he has here done for the first ? 


A BLAMELESS GOETHE, 


‘* The Life of Goethe.” By Albert Bielschowsky. Vol. II. 
Authorised translation from the German by William 
A. Cooper. New York and London: Putnam's Sons. 
1907. 3.50 net. 


‘THs volume, which covers Goethe’s life from the 
year 1788 to 1815, deepens the impression made 
by the former that Dr. Bielschowsky, despite his in- 
dustry and intense admiration of Goethe and critical 
capacity, had not the essential qualification of the 
biographer—the ability to make the subject of his work 
stand out in bold relief as a living, active, commanding 
personality. We are told a great deal about Goethe, 
but somehow we do not get to know the man. Some 
foolish person has compared Bielschowsky’s book with 
Boswell’s great biography. No more fatuous com- 
parison was ever made. Between the two works the 
sole points of similarity are, first, that both are big, 
and second, that both are concerned with notable men 
of letters. The wealth of incident and accuracy of 
portraiture with ‘none of the warts left out”, 
which characterise the biography of Johnson, are all 


| Goethe’s career. 


conspicuously absent from the volumes of Bielschowsky, 
which are expansive without being detailed, and rather 
suggest detached essays on certain aspects of Goethe’s 
life, interspersed with others on his literary produc- 
tions, bound up together, and inaccurately entitled the 
‘* Life of Goethe ”. 

Bielschowsky’s judgment of Goethe the man can 
scarcely be called satisfactory; indeed, his attitude 
suggests that Goethe, like the King, can do no wrong 
—a robust faith in which, we imagine, few who have 
any acquaintance with the story of Goethe’s life will 
share. Once, indeed, when we came on the passage, 
‘* This brings us to the darkest spot on Goethe’s life”, 
we imagined that the poet was at least to be censured 
for his lack of filial affection in not visiting his mother 
in Frankfort for thirteen years. Instead of this 
Bielschowsky insists that, far from exhibiting any moral 
slackness in this matter, Goethe was in reality obeying 
the highest duty incumbent upon him, namely, that of 
maintaining his artistic equilibrium and refusing to 
allow it to be disturbed even by natural affection. 
A biographer who can elaborate such a proposition will 
stick at nothing ; and so we find him with the same 

rverted judgment always eager to vindicate his hero 
in all the dubious episodes so frequently occurring in 
It is not surprising therefore that the 
relationship of Goethe towards Christiane Vulpius is dealt 
with on lines not over-sympathetic towards the latter. 
One little point however in connexion with Goethe’s 
marriage to Christiane is brought out by Bielschowsky. 
Lewes, in his Life of Goethe, is emphatic in'disputing 
the popular notion that it was during the cannonade of 
the battle of Jena that the wedding took place. The 
battle of Jena was fought on 14 October, 1806, and it 
is quite true, as Lewes is at pains to insist, that it was 


' not till five days later that the wedding ceremony took 


place ; but, says Bielschowsky, ‘‘it is worthy of note 
that [Goethe] had the wedding-rings dated the 14th”; 
thus making it fairly clear that it was the cannonade 
that at last overcame Goethe’s irresolution and com- 
pelled him to make the long-contemplated and long- 
overdue act of reparation to her who had shared his 
home for years. 

Bielschowsky is on firmer ground as a critic than as 
a biographer. His analytical examination of Goethe's 
more important writings are for the most part well 
done. Some of them, indeed, like those with which 
this volume opens—chapters devoted to ‘‘ Iphigenie ” 
and ‘‘ Tasso” respectively—are overdone ; and to the 
general reader they are likely to be as exhausting as 
they are exhaustive. These chapters, however, as 
well as those on ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre” and 
‘* Hermann und Dorothea” contain much acute observa- 
tion and sound criticism. The chapter dealing with 
‘* Hermann und Dorothea” is especially good. Besides 
giving an excellent summary of the most idyllic 
and charming of Goethe’s poems, Bielschowsky gives 
plausible reasons for believing that in it, as in all the 
other finished works of Goethe, is to be found a 
crystallisation of Goethe’s own intimate experience, a 
fact which appears to have been missed by previous 
writers. Bielschowsky quotes the following passage 
from a letter sending the poem to Frau Schulthess : 
“As has always been my custom, I have employed in 
this work all the current yield of my life”. This led 
Bielschowsky to inquire what were the recent experi- 
ences of the poet, and the net result of this investiga- 
tion is the conclusion that in ‘*‘ Hermann und Dorothea ” 
we get a transcript of Goethe’s own feelings for his 
one-time betrothed Lili, whose flight from Strasburg, 
as a consequence of the French Revolution, recalled 
the episode of those who in 1732 were driven from 
their homes by the Archbishop of Salzburg on account 
of their Protestant belief—the incident upon which, out- 
wardly, the poem is based. 

Besides those chapters of the present volume to 
which we have already referred mention may be made 
of that which deals with the friendship of Schiller and 
Goethe and the relative merits of the two poets. Ever 
since the two men became famous each has had his 
worshippers, who have claimed pre-eminence for him 
over the other. Here is Bielschowsky’s summing-up : 
‘* Through the clearness of his thoughts’ and pre- 
sentations, which is most beautifully accompanied by 
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deep-penetrating vision Goethe has become the nation’s 
Schiller. is within the range of 
everyone’s comprehension, he attracts everyone, and 
carries everyone away with him ; Goethe attracts only 
the delicately responsive, and only the initiated can 
wholly understand him. He needs interpreters. Only 
when these have performed théir work for centuries 
will Goethe enjoy the popularity which Schiller has 
always enjoyed.” We should think the chance of 
popularity at any time would in such a case be ex- 
tremely doubtful. 


' THE NEW LIGHT OF ASIA. 


‘‘Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries." By L. W. King and H. R. Hall. 
London : S.P.C.K. 1907. 10s. 


XCAVATION is proceeding so rapidly in Oriental 


lands, and discovery is crowding so closely on | 


discovery, that it is difficult for the most hardworking 
archeologist to keep pace with the new facts and fresh 
points of view. In Egypt, in Palestine, in Assyria and 
Babylonia, and now in Asia Minor, the excavator is 


hard at work, and Europe and America are competing 


one with the other in a sort of feverish archzological 
rivalry in which even the Turkish Government is 
taking its part. Almost before the ink is dry on the 
pen of the historian of the ancient East some new 
result is announced, which obliges him sometimes to 
revise his conclusions, and in any case to add a fresh 
paragraph to his already over-stocked pages. 

Professor Maspero’s great work on the Ancient 
History of the East, exhaustive as it seemed to be, 
already requires to be supplemented by a volume of 
ponderous size. This has been provided by Messrs. 
King and Hall, than who none could have been found 
better equipped for sucha work. Themselves pioneers 
in the field of Oriental research, they are not only 
scholars and students, but have also travelled through 
the countries whose history they record and have con- 
ducted excavations in Egypt and Assyria. They are 
thus practical as well as theoretical archeologists—a 
very important combination when the materials of 
Oriental archeology have to be dealt with—and the 
photographs with which their book is enriched have 
been for the most part taken by themselves. 

Mr. Hall's province is Egypt, Mr. King’s Assyria and 
Babylonia. The progress made in our knowledge of 
the earlier history of the two countries since the publica- 
tion of Professor Maspero’s work, hardly more than 
ten years ago, is simply amazing. The impenetrable 
veil of darkness which hung over the beginnings of the 
Egyptian and Chaldean monarchies has been lifted ; 
kings and dynasties which seemed to have been lost in 
the night of time have emerged into the full light of 


_ day, and we have become almost as well acquainted 


with the life and manners of the Egyptians, not only 
in the age of the first dynasties, but even in the 
so-called prehistoric epoch before them, as we are 
with their life and manners in the age of Ramses. 
It is well that due recognition is given to M. de 
Morgan’s services in discovering and mapping out the 
prehistoric age of Egypt; it was a discovery which 
revolutionised the earlier history of the dwellers on the 
Nile, and in its main outlines was fixed by the French 
savant once for all. The pioneering work begun by M. de 
Morgan in Egypt has been continued by him in the 


ancient Elam, and just as his work in Egypt re- | 
vealed the beginnings of the Egyptian nation, so his | 
- relation to the life and thought of the Babylonians of 


work at Susa and other Elamite sites is throwing light 
on the origin of Babylonian civilisation. Nothing cau 


be better than Mr. Hall's account of what he aptly 


calls. ‘‘the discovery of prehistoric Egypt”; it is at 
once lucid and interesting. Mr. King’s account of the 
discoveries at Susa will be found to be of equal in- 
terest. But it is his own recent discoveries among 
the cuneiform tablets of the British Museum that will 
probably attract most attention frem the historian. 
They have required us to revise our systems of Baby- 
ovian chronology and have shown that some of the 


. 
. » idealistic enthusiasm, Schiller has become the instructor, | dynasties which were supposed to be successive really 
.the educator, the preacher of the nation; through his 


overlapped one another. Perhaps one of the most un- 
expected facts that have resulted from them is that 
Babylonia was invaded by an army of Hittites some 
eighteen centuries before the Christian era, and it is 
possible that the fall of the dynasty to which Hammu- 
rabi belonged was brought about by the event. 

Messrs. Hall and King have confined themselves to 
Egypt and the lands bordering on the Tigris and 
Euphrates. This is to be regretted, since excavation 
and discovery have been going on actively elsewhere in 
Western Asia, and the archzological results obtained 
from them are intimately connected with those which 
have been yielded by excavation in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia. The civilisation to which they bear witness 
formed a whole, one part of which cannot be adequately 
understood without reference to another. No one is 
better qualified than Mr. Hall to give a description of 
the marvellous culture which has been revealed to us 
by the exploration of Crete, and the excuse that 
‘*a detailed account of work in Sinai and Palestine falls 
within the limits of a description of Biblical discoveries” 
is really no excuse at all, since the work itself, as well as 
its results, are archeological rather than Biblical. Pro- 
fessor Maspero’s example should have been followed by 
dealing with the civilisation of the ancient East in its 
entirety. We regret also that his example has not been 
followed in another respect. The immense body of 
references coutained in the footnotes to his work 
makes one of its most valuable features, and the 
success of the book proves that they have in no way 
interfered with its popularity. 

But to bring a book up to the actual level of existing 
archzological knowledge is a hard, if not impossible, 
task in these days of international rivalry in excava- 
tion and research. There are many indications in 
Messrs. King and Hall’s book that it is already nearly 
two years behind date. Even while their manuscript 
has been in the hands of the printer the work of 
discovery has been going on apace. The statement is 
no longer correct that the remains of the prehistoric 
population of Egypt ‘‘are not found north of El- 
Kawamil”, since a great prehistoric cemetery has 
now been opened by the Germans near Ashment. 
Another has also been discovered at Tura, and remains 
of the same period have been met with near Damanhur. 
‘*The mummies”, or rather the skulls, of the grand- 
parents of the ‘‘ Heretic King”, again, so far from being 
‘*purely Egyptian in facial type’’, have been found by 
Dr. Elliot Smith to be thoroughly non-Egyptian, while 
the cuneiform tablets of the Kassite period from Nippur, 
referred to by Mr. King, have now been published by 
Professor Clay. 

A few pages of ‘‘ Addenda” have indeed been 
inserted at the end of the volume in which note is taken 
of two of the most remarkable discoveries of the last 
eighteen months—the discovery of the tomb of Queen 
Tii at Thebes, and that of hundreds of cuneiform tablets 
on the site of the Hittite capital at Boghaz Keui. The 
questions raised by both these discoveries are still under 
discussion, and illustrate the difficulties that have to be 
encountered by the archeologist who endeavours to 
bring his account of what has been accomplished up to 
date. He is continually being reminded of the fact that 
all human work must be imperfect. 

But this hardly detracts from the value and trust- 
worthiness of a work like this, which has been 
compiled by competent scholars of first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the materials with which they deal. And 
the work is not only scholarly but readable, full of 
interest for the general public as well as for the 
individual specialist. Nothing can be better than Mr. 
King’s account of the legal code of Hammurabi in its 


the age to which it belongs; the chapter is intensely 
interesting and makes us realise how strangely well 
acquainted we have become with an age and a people 
who but a few years ago were nothing but a name. 
The ancient East has risen again to life, and every 
year brings with it fresh additions to the vividness and 
reality with which that life is presenting itself to us. 
Before long we shall know as much about the ancient 
world of the East as we do about the world of the 
Roman Empire. 
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“STORES” AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


Co-operative. Industry.” By Ernest Aves. London: 
Methuen. 1907. 5s. net. 


Municipal Ownership.” By Leonard 
Murray. 1907. 2s. 6d. net. 


M R. AVES publishes his book at a useful moment. 

Labour changes during recent years have set 
many employers thinking whether industry cannot be 
placed on a firmer basis by giving their workmen a 
more definite share in its progress. We wish Mr. Aves 
had avoided sentimental padding and given us more 
examples of co-operative enterprise. People in general 
are prepared nowadays to take the sentimental side of 
the question for granted; what they want is critical 
guidance to give it practical expression. Customers 
go to co-operative stores simply because they get there 
better terms than elsewhere, and think that there will 
be no adulteration, short weight, or palming off of 
inferior material. The root idea of co-operation is the 
elimination of the middleman and the distribution of 
his profits among the consumers. With the growth of 
the movement the local stores have combined to form 
wholesale societies which, in their turn, tempted by the 
co-operative market ready to hand, have embarked 
upon various manufacturing enterprises. If the people 
working these enterprises ever had in their minds any 
feeling beyond the ordinary commercial spirit of mate- 
rial profit, any wish to set an example to individualist 
employers in the matter of wages and hours, it is 
certain the workers would have been allotted some 
small proportion of the profits gained. In England, at 
any rate, such co-partnership as does exist has not come 
by way of co-operation. Perhaps the best challenge to 
those who think there is any real sentiment in the 
movement is to ask how many co-operators intent on 
cheapness inquire if the goods they are buying have 
‘been produced under sweating conditions. Would any 
such customers be prepared to pay more for unsweated 
goods, and so forego a portion of their dearly loved 
dividend? That is the hard commercial test, and it is 
one for which every person of any practical sale ex- 
perience has an obvious answer. Mr. Aves has a 


‘useful and interesting chapter on cheap stores, and we 


recommend anyone who is interested in social work 
to read carefully the story of the successful reaching 
of the poorest classes in a typical industrial centre 


‘a community of interest, is altogether opposed to a 


such as Sunderland. We believe co-operation has its | 


greatest value in the ‘‘ house-keeping” education of 
the very poor, in familiarising them with good plain 
food, and in weaning them away from the tinned filth 
so common in working-class households. 
Operation touches only one stratum of society—the 


_ better-paid weekly-wage earners, members of friendly 


societies, and contributors to trades-union funds. 
The poor are quite outside the movement, yet no class 
needs more the protection it could give them. 

The classic instance of co-partnership success is Sir 
George Livesey’s plan at the South Metropolitan Gas 
Works, but we think Mr. Aves hardly allows enough 
to the personal equation involved. The company 
grants agreements of three to twelve months to those 
of its men whose work is satisfactory, renewed or 
suspended according to the industry and ability of each 
individual. Agreement men get a deferred bonus, 
calculated on a sliding scale varying with the price of 
coal, and half of this is invested for them in the com- 
pany’s stock, with the result that to-day more than 
four thousand of the men are shareholders and two of 
their number sit on the board of directors. Mr. Aves 
gives us another instance in the Woodhouse Mills at 
Huddersfield, but we note with surprise that he does 
not seem to think Mr. Taylor's successful attempt at 
Batley worth mentioning. A critical examination of 
that scheme from its inception would be of the greatest 


possible value to employers who wish to find some 


workable method of taking their men into a partner- 
ship which will prove remunerative to both parties. 


Of the inevitable clashing of co-partnership systems 


with out-and-out socialism Mr. Aves fights very shy.” 


-The trouble is in some degree already with us. Co- 


partnership, aS welding together masters and men in 


To-day co- | 


movement which too often regards capital as an animal 
that must be bled to the extremest limit consistent with 
the preservation of its life. If a recent letter to the 
press on the railway dispute be any criterion of his 
general view, Sir George Livesey would seem to be 
of opinion that where a trades union exists it must 
first be killed before any co-partnership scheme can 
be started. There is, however, another. side to the 
argument. The starting of a scheme might prove an 
actual alternative to the work of the union, and thus 
in time put an end to it by a slow process of effective 
competition. Co-partnership promises an increase of 
wages ; what can a strike—the strongest weapon of 
trades unionism—do more ? 

Mr. Aves has little to say on agricultural and railway- 
rates matters; and in this he is wise, as Mr. Pratt has 
already covered much of the ground. We hope Mr. 
Aves will return to his subject, and when be does will 
avoid pious sentiment and go straight for the many 
useful facts his work must have given him. 

In fairness to Mr. Darwin one must remember that his 
audience was American and presumably anacquainted 
with a good deal that is elementary on this side of the 
water. Mr. Darwin is so well known as a great fighter 
against municipal extravagance that his views must be 
of interest. Disappointingly here he comes to no con- 
clusion, and consequently gives little help in solving 
what has now become an essentially practical question. 
He sees clearly that the great fight of the future is 
between collectivism and individualism, but is appar- 
ently loth to believe that one can meet the other half- 
way in anything. Perhaps the democratic atmosphere 
of the States clouded his better judgment, or politeness 
forbade him plainly to say that the free rule of the 
people, though ideal in theory, is in practice, and in 
the long run, usually a miserable failure. If the proper 
checks are applied we believe that there is much a 
municipality may and can do far better than private 
traders. We agree with Mr. Darwin that the great 
evil of municipal ownership lies in the indirect results 
of municipal employment. It is astonishing how far- 
reaching an effect on local policy even a small body 
of municipal employees can exert. They combine with 
the deliberate intention of raising their wages at the 
expense of the community, and too frequently achieve 
this end by selling their votes to the highest political 
bidder. The remedy surely is to separate them into 
special constituencies, and we believe this idea is 
already under careful consideration in some of the 
Australian colonies. Its probable value may be gauged 
by the violent opposition offered by the labour extrem- 
ists, whose object is not to make municipal ownership 
efficient but to treat it as a point of advantage in the 
struggle for the general communistic appropriation of 
all sources of production. Socialist leaders realise the 
necessity of preaching doctrines that appear to promise 
practical results, therefore they point to the so-called 
profits of municipal ownership and ask for its extension 
on the ground of tried value. It is useless replying to 
such arguments by satirical exclaimings. The answer 
should be ‘* Let municipalities have their books properly 
audited”, and then it may be found that there are no 
gains, but losses; and that the community has been 
pampering a small set of men at the expense of the 
great majority. Once the facts are ascertained it will 


| be for the people to say whether the increased expenses 


they may be called upon to bear are worth the moral 
and intellectual advantages offered them. Mr. Darwin 
treats the question of municipal corruption too com- 
placently ; we wish we could agree with him, but 
recent inquiries, both public and private, have revealed 
a prevalence of degradation altogether unsuspected. 
The commercial immorality of the age is most common 
among the smaller men, and the smaller men are the 
rule rather than the exception in modern municipal 
life. Extended municipal ownership would make any 
cleansing process much more difficult. It should not 
be impossible to draw the line between the provision 
of common necessities such as light, water and local 
communications, and excursions, at the expense of the 
rates, into general trade. 
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NOVELS. 


‘“* The Forbidden Way.” By F.J.Cox. London: Francis 

Griffiths. 6s. 

It is curious that a writer who has the intelligence 
and literary perception sometimes displayed by Mr. 
Cox should so frequently use words out of their 
true sense, and express himself so confusedly as in 
this phrase: ‘‘To describe Joyce’s charm some 
milder epithet must be found, for it was beauty in 
miniature ; its keynote was her wonderful blue eyes, 
through which all her moods and emotions were re- 
flected with exceptional transparency’. He wants to 
give the impression that he is at home in literary and 
artistic Bohemia; we should like to know who is the 
original of his Cheverell, who, ‘“‘ with a few magic 
strokes of his pencil,” manages to draw the picture of 
‘a woodland suffused with ghostly light”, in which 
‘**a red-haired girl” is clasped in the arms of a shepherd 
whose “‘ face was agleam with vigorous passion”. It 
must have been a wonderful pencil to get all those 
colour effects in a few strokes. The setting of the 
Cotswold Hills is described by Mr. Cox with truthful- 
ness and a sense of beauty, but his plot and his 
characters are alike conventional. John Glenfall is 
the honest, trustworthy, rather stolid John of 
fiction, and both the literary Philip, who suffers 
from an ill-governed artistic temperament, showy, vain, 
and untrustworthy, and his victim, the village beauty 
Lydia, are well-worn types—while the other women in 
the story are old-fashioned wooden dolls. The dialogue 
is frequently stilted, and the whole effect is of effort, 
sometimes successful in a harsh, creaking way, but 
more often the merely laborious and painstaking effort 
of an intelligence which expresses itself with difficulty 
in fiction. 


“The Adventures of a Respectable Bohemian.” By 
Elizabeth P. Ramsay-Laye. London: White. 1907. 6s. 


The most exact analysis could hardly detect a single 
dash of Bohemianism in Mrs. Day, the widow in 
comfortable circumstances to whose lot these ‘‘ad- 
ventures” fell. Furthermore the reader, as he turns 
the last page, may be forgiven for inquiring, Where, 
then, are the adventures? These eight “‘ novelettes”, 
as their author not inaptly terms them, contain next 
to nothing of what the word ‘‘ adventure” is commonly 
understood to convey. Respectability need not, of 
course, be tiresome, whilst the most ordinary incidents 
may be big with romance ; and it is possible that a 
master of the craft might have lifted even the episodes 
in this volume, which are, to tell the truth, not exactly 
exhilarating, out of the domain of dullness. But their 
inventor lacks the wizard touch, her manner is humdrum, 
and her insistence upon detail sinks her sometimes to 
abysmal depths. For instance: ‘‘ As a general rule in 
travelling”, Mrs. Day informs us, ‘‘I take up my 
quarters either at a good hotel, one marked with a star 
in ‘ Baedeker’, or at some well-recommended pension.” 


Do we need to be told this kind of thing? Could 


anything be more jejune and prosy ? 


“The Garden of Eden.” By Alice M. Diehl. London: 
Digby, Long. 1907. 6s. 


Althea was a country maiden ; Clifford was haughty 
and overbearing, the heir to a peerage and first cousin 
to Lord Lytton's ‘‘ Pelham”. After they had lunched 
together one fine day, ‘‘the opinion each had of the 
other rose from earth and wallowed in the boundless 
and infinite”. It was lucky for Clifford that Althea’s 
opinion of him behaved in this odd way, for to most 
people his actions will constantly suggest what is 
sometimes called a bounder. One hesitates to allot to 
Clifford his part in the Eden of the story, remembering 
that, in Cowley’s words, 


** As soon as two (alas !) together joined 
The serpent made up three”. 


But, whatever his part, the garden in which he emotion- 
ly wallowed (being, says the author, “‘the slave of 
is impulses”) remains in sad need of pruning. It is 

overgrown with every sort of undisciplined vagary. 

The episode of Althea’s musical début in Paris is 


interesting and credible ; otherwise Mrs. Diehl’s garden 
is (as Campbell said) a wild. 


“A WNarse’s Bequest.” By Lillias Hamilton M.D. 
London: Murray. 1907. 6s. 


Dr. Hamilton’s purpose in this book is twofold ; first 
to draw a picture of the life of a workhouse nurse a 
quarter of a century ago, secondly to commend a pet 
scheme for the upbringing of pauper children. She 
tells a plain tale in a plain fashion, but one which is 
seemingly the outcome of personal experience or 
observation. Such narratives are usually of interest, 
and this one is no exception. As to the scheme, it 
would probably attract more notice (which it deserves) 
if presented in the pages of a review than embedded, as 
it is, in the jam of fiction. Dr. Hamilton would like to 
see pauper children sent out to Canada in their infancy, 
there to be brought up on farms, where from the first 
the bulk of their training would be manual and 
technical. In New Zealand, she reminds us, a child of 
five can milk a cow. The children’s labour would be 
productive and the farms would become in time almost 
self-supporting. One such settlement, she tells us, 
already exists in Canada and bids fair to succeed. The 
scheme is one which deserves (if it has not already won) 
the attention of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Fox-Hunting Recollections.” By Sir Reginald Graham. London: 
Nash. 1907. 10s. net. 

Fox-hunters are not as arule very good with the pen. Whyte 
Melville is one of the few men who have ridden hard and 
written well enough. Sir Reginald Graham, however, can 
write of a run and a country as well as most men, and we think 
that many past and present members of the various Hunts he 
has taken a great part in will read his recollections with lively 
interest. He has gone from Hunt to Hunt—the Beaufort, the 
Burton, the New Forest, Hurworth, Tedworth, Cotswold, among 
others—and his memories of men and sport are most enter- 
taining. There is a capital description of the Tedworth, which 
Sir Reginald took over in 1879. Sport is at times rather slow 
in parts of the ‘Tedworth country owing to the size of the woods, 
Wherwell, - Doles, Faccombe, and Collingbourne, but Sir 
Reginald can tell of some famous runs there at the end of the 
*seventies and in the early ’eighties. Of course he has a word 
or two to say of the most famous Master of the Tedworth, 
Assheton Smith. We fear that to-day there is hardly anybody 
living who can give personal recollections of Assheton Smith. 
We remember that a famous hunting butcher called Osborn 
was full of stories of the Squire’s hard riding and hard fists, but 
Osborn has been dead a good many years now. The Tedworth 
within recent years too has lost its famous hunting parson, poor 
Awdry of Ludgershall. Sir Reginald refers to Awdry and also 
to Parson Gale, who, we think, wrote a little book on his 
favourite sport. It was wonderful, we used to think, how much 
sport Awdry saw, considering the horses he rode ; he was nearly 
always to the fore, having an extraordinary knowledge of the 
country and of the habits of foxes. We can cordially recommend 
Sir Reginald Graham’s pleasant and fresh book to fox-hunters. 
It is not an easy book to put down, once one alights on the 
pages that deal with the Tedworth in particular. But the 
whole book is agreeable. 


‘“‘A Holiday in the Happy Valley.’ By Major T. R. Swinburne. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1907. 16s. net. 

Major Swinburne, quite properly, does not consider it the 
duty of every globe-trotter to put his impressions into book 
form, but he makes a concession to custom and writes a few 
prefatory words to assure us that “no admiring if partial 
relatives have hung upon ” his lips as he read his journal, nor 
have they implored him to print “this literary treasure”. He 
makes no pretence to literary qualifications, though clearly he 
has a nice sense of the gifts of others who regard every trip to 
a distant part of the Empire as a new voyage of discovery. 
The “happy valley” is of course Kashmir, where Major 
Swinburne spent several very interesting months, and disabused 
his mind of some impressions whilst replacing them with others 
of more value. One fallacy he exposes is “ Moore’s drivel 
about the lovely maids of Cashmere. There are none! This 
prone a startling statement and a sweeping ; but as a matter 
of fact the Eastern girl is not left, like her Western sister, to 
flirt and frivol into middle age in single ‘cussedness’, but 
almost invariably becomes a respectable married lady at ten 
or twelve, and drapes her lovely but not over-clean head in the 
mantle of old sacking which it is de rigueur for matrons to 
adopt”. If however Moore’s Irish imagination led him astray 
in regard to the maidens of Kashmir, it would be difficult for 


(Continued cn page $04.) 
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(DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 
Scottish Provident Institution. 


LONDON: 3 Lossarp Street, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


- Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1337. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL-—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Board ‘of Directors, 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Crcit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


D.Sc. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Tues, McKinnon Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


Mutter, Esq. ok 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Va.entia, C.B. 
Cuartes Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
sued payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
ereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or + and Life Interests, and on 
Security in connection with a Life Polic 


JOHN ROBERT F REEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTABLISHED 1836. 


Total Assets Exceed - <@ 


- £10,000,000. 


Fire— 
Personal Accidents. 
WYorkmen’s Compensation. 


Heap Orrice—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Lonpon Orrice—1 CORNHILL, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


or AUSTRALASIA, cro. 


Funds over £4,500,000. Annual Income over £800,000. 


Business, 1905-6, over £2,800,000. 

NO SHAREHOLDERS. PURELY MUTUAL. 
Premium Rates.—1l0 per cent. below average of English and Foreign 
Offices. The 20-Payment Life Policy issued by this Company is 
cheaper than the 25-Payment Policy issued by the majority of Life 

Offices, thus saving 5 years’ premiums, 

Children’s Endowments.—A specially attractive popular scheme. 

Annuities.—The Association is the BEST OFFICER FOR 


ANNUITIES-—in some cases the difference is as much as 2 per 
cent. per anuum. 


Chief Office for Great Britain and Ireland: 
5 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


Manager: JOHN B. GILLISON, F.LA., F.F.A. 


WATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE AGSURANCE. Estp. 1835, 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


The Saturday Review. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN 


‘TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,242,820. Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Distzibated, 24,256,464, 


| omee:—2 & 37 The Sanetuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinguennial Valuation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and agaia combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
wth LARGER BONUSES. 


“ The result of the valuation is a glorious record for the Society.” 
Investors’ GUARDIAN. 


Write for Valuation Report aad Prosgectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE NORWICH 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE, 


EsTABLIsHED 1862. 


Invested Funds Exceed £2,200,000. 


NEW SPECIAL FEATURES: 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 

WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
QUINQUENNIAL ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


Giving MAXIMUM Assurance at MINIMUM Rates. 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER VALUES AND PAID-UP POLICIES. 


For full particulars, write to General Manager, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, Londoa, E.C. 
Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000 


CHAIRMAN: 


Right Hon. LOBD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.Y.0.. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other branches. 


of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
Workmen’s Com m (including Clerks, Shop 


pensation 
Assistants, Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 


Leasehold and Capital Redemption 
Policies. 


Toe ome and conditions ef Insuzance for alj classes of risks are favourable to 


The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or tire purchase of- 
Reversions and Life interests. 
any of the Com- - 


ROBERT LEWIS, Gencral Manager, 
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any imagination—Irish or other—to conjure up a more beauti- 
ful land. Major Swinburne says it is the loveliest country he 
ever saw, “and that goes far to make up for its disgusting 
population”. An ideaof its charm is conveyed in the dainty 
coloured illustrations for which Major Swinburne is responsible. 


“ The Neolith.” No. I. Published Quarterly, under the Direc- 
tion of E. Nesbit, Graily Hewitt, F. Ernest Jackson, and 
Spencer Pryse, at Royalty Chambers, Dean Street, Soho. 

There were several magazines of the ’nineties, now sed 
away, part of whose object in existence was to demonstrate the 
beauties of lithography and to rescue that art from its com- 
mercial degradations. Some of Mr. Shannon’s best work on 
stone appeared in the “Dial”; and other brief-lived reviews 
are now prized for the charming lithographs by Whistler they 
contain And now here is the “ Neolith”, which not only 
gives choice examples of the work living artists are doing on 
stone, but is lithographed throughout from cover to cover ; the 
text being written in the beautiful hand of Mr. Graily Hewitt. 

The total effect gains greatly, of course, in harmony. Mr. 

Chesterton’s spirited and significant poem on “the secret 

people” of England, the people which has “ never spoken yet”, 

1s the best thing in the letterpress. But this newest quarterly 
will be bought rather for its art; for Mr. Brangwyn’s forcible 
double-page plate fh three colours of buccaneers carrying loot, 

for Mr. Raven Hills “Spanish Study”, an interior with a 

group of peasants, and for the other ample pages in which 

Mr. Charles Sims, Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan, Mr. Hartrick and 

Mr. Ernest Jackson illustrate the various qualities, the vigorous 

blacks and silvery grays, of which stone and chalk are capable. 

The “ Neolith” is a magazine to be noted by collectors ; and 

we wish it success. 


“‘The Record of an Aeronaut.” 
Long. 1907. 16s. net. 

The Rev..J. M. Bacon—described by the publisher as “an 
intrepid cleric” !—was an adventurous man with some interest 
in science. He was an amateur balloonist and made an in- 
teresting study of acoustics during some of his voyages. The 
acoustic experiments and notes are perhaps the most interesting 
part of Miss Bacon’s account of her father, but she has some 
capital descriptions of scenery and colour above the clouds. 
In 1899 Bacon made an ascent from Newbury to get some view 
of the Leonids which were predicted for 16 November, and 
Miss Bacon gives an account of a wonderful night scene. 
“Sirius flashed magnesium blue, and the other stars glistened 
as jewels in a blue-black velvet sky. For us and for us alone 
was spread that ‘perilous sea, in faery lands forlorn’, whose 
filmy tossing billows were turned to silver in the moonlight, 
whose deep hollows harboured shadows of richest purple.” 
Clouds scenery such as this has been enjoyed by other 
aeronauts, but not at night. We do not know that Bacon did 
much on methodical lines to advance science, but his was just 
the mixture of ingenuity and daring that succeeds in ballooning. 


et Décoration.” Septembre, Octobre, Novembre. Paris : 
Librairie Centrale des Beaux-Arts. 2 fr. each number. 

M. Alfred Paulet studies the painter “A. F. Gorguet ”, and 
M. P. Verneuil “Alexandre Fisher”, whose works in metal 
are interesting. M. Jules Guiffrey concludes “ Les Grandes 
Tentures exécutés & la Manufacture des Gobelins”. In “La 
Corne” MM. Jeanmaire and R. Leclerc show what wonderful 
material horn affords to the artist’s skill ; among the specimens 
here given, the two by Lalique—a paper-cutter and a comb— 
dominate by far all the others which are mere reminiscences 
@r imitations of the great master’s works. 

M. Louis Vauxcelles has an article on the very promising 
young painter “Julien Lemordant”, and M. Edouard Sarradin 
reviews once more “J. B. Carpeaux’” sculptures ; whilst M. 
P. Verneuil records the lovely works of “‘ Brodeuses Ecossaises ”, 
and M. Francois Monod criticises the “ Exposition de Peintres 
Italiens A Paris”. 

“ L’Exposition de l’Ecole ” at the Salon d’Automne is 
reviewed by M. Léonce Bénédite, and “L’Art appliqué au 
Salon d’Automne” by M. Emile Sedeyn. Scotch handicraft is 
again studied by M. P. Verneuil in “ Intérieurs Ecossais ”. 
From the illustrations given in M. Charles Saunier’s article, 

- “La Maison de M. Anatole France” must look rather like an 
old curiosity shop indifferently arranged. 


By Gertrude Bacon. London : 


Messrs. De la Rue’s (1908) Diaries and Calendars for the pocket 
and the table are varied as ever and easily adaptable to all 
uses. They include every quality from the elegant pocket- 
book down to the smallest of calendars. The handiest and 
most serviceable is the Index Diary and Memorandum Book. 


SERMONS. 
‘All Saints’ Sermons, 1906-1907.” By W. BR. Inge. London : 
Macmillan. 1907. 3s, 6d.net. . 

This titfe does: not ‘mean that the sermons were preached on 
All Saints’ Day, but that they were preached at All Saints’, 
Ennismore Gardens, during Dr. Inge’s incumbency of that 
church. | Those who heard any of them will need no pressure 


from us to get the volume ; those who did not hear them are 
very earnestly recommended to buy it. There is a peculiar 
charm in Dr. Inge’s writing ; it is the work of a man who 
thinks much before he writes, and whose thoughts are worth 
writing down; he combines earnestness with simplicity and 
grace ; he has the secret of always selecting exactly the right 
word or expression, and he never utters platitudes ; he gets 
perilously near them, however, when he is preaching against 
ecclesiastical bigotry. At the same time theology. is not 
Dr. Inge’s strong point ; we do not mean by this that he is no 
theologian, but that a purely theological subject does not 
appear to interest him very much, or to call forth his highest 
efforts. He is at his best when occupied in delineating 
character or describing the Christian virtues ; and at his worst 
when denouncing priestcraft and religious intolerance. 


‘New (?) Theology; Thoughts on the Universality and Continuity 
of the Doctrine of the Immanence of God.” By B. Wilberforce. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1907. 5s. 


“Thou never gavest me a sermon, that I might make merry 
with my friends”, once remarked an Oxford tutor to a colleague 
who had not included him amongst the favoured few to whom 
copies of his farewell discourse in the college chapel had been 
sent. Archdeacon Wilberforce is more generous ; he sends us 
a whole volume, and the cynical reviewer can promise the 
critical reader many a quiet smile at the marvellous power over 
fine words and long sentences which the preacher possesses. 
“ Let down your net of thought-concentration into the fathomless 
depths of the Infinite Originator” ; “ humanity is a God-souled 
solidarity ” ; a text is “an inspired tabloid of thought-sugges- 
tion ”, and soon ; it is amusing at first but tiring towards the end. 
There are some extraordinary statements, too; as that “ more 
than a million human beings on this planet die every day”. As 
to the New Theology itself, Dr. Wilberforce seems to think that 
it consists in the doctrine of Divine Immanence in many com- 
bined with belief in universal salvation and denial of the Fall 
and of original sin ; on these he insists with wearisome itera- 
tion ; but he does not apparently associate himself with other 
new critical theories; at any rate, of scientific New Testament 
criticism, whether liberal or conservative, his pages are 
guiltless. But as an exhibition of how little can be said at how 
great length, as a specimen of what we are afraid under- 
graduates call “ gas”, they are superb and unique. 


“ Light and Life: Sermons by the late J. W. Shepard.” With 
a Prefatory Memoir by H. E. J. Bevan. London: Macmillan. 
1907. 6s. 


The author of these sermons was a man of exceptional 
abilities and singular beauty of character who, partly through 
his own modesty, partly through the strange ways of fortune, 
never attained to high position in the Church, but spent the 
greater part of his most useful life as a master of S. Paul’s 
School, where he was a wer. Yet he was sometimes 
called “the Broad-Church Liddon”; and Cornish villagers 
have been known to walk eight miles to hear him preach. 
But these published sermons are on the whole disappointing. 
Some of them indeed are very fine, and nearly all have 
something that is fine in them. They show originality, an 
acute and yet kindly judgment of human nature, high literary 
culture, and perfect taste ; and with this is joined genuine 
religious feeling. But somehow there is an absence of fire in 
them ; they are all very quiet and placid and true, but they 
leave us much where we were before, and the lack of excite- 
ment in the preacher is followed bya lack of excitement in 
the reader. They are the impressions of a thoughtful religious 
man, but they lack the force of a prophet’s message. 


‘* Waters that Go Softly ; or, Thoughts for Time of Retreat.” By 
J. Rickaby. London: Burns and Oates. 1907. 2s. 6d. 


This volume contains a number of short addresses or medita- 
tions arranged on the scheme of the Spiritual Exercises of 
S. Ignatius Loyola. They are quite admirable both in spirit 
and expression, and readers who may be far from the Church 
of Rome will yet find very much of value in them. Dr. 
Rickaby is a’man with whom religion and salvation are the 
great realities, and before whose eyes there is ever present the 
awful possibility that a priest, spite of the highest intellectual 
endowments and the most sheltered position, may fall inte 
mortal sin and be a castaway ; and this sometimes makes his 
words almost terrible in their directness and severity. And 
yet there is comfort in listening to a man who knows clearly 
what he believes, and is not afraid of saying it, and whose 
practical advice is fuli of sound common-sense. If we have any 
criticism to make upon these addresses, it is that things are 
rather too clear-cut and certain with the writer ; he has exact 
and minute information about points on which the Bible is 
silent ; he knows all the details connected with the fall of the 
angels, the temptation of Eve, or man’s final judgment ; and 
we doubt the wisdom of intruding where the sacred writers 
themselves. have forborne to tread. But, with this exception, 
we have little save praise- fer Dr. Rickaby’s book. 


For this Week's Books see page 806, 
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| BUCHANAN’s 


“ BLACK 
& 


WHITE” 


WHISKY OF WORLD 
WIDE REPUTE 


THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ge mag LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT ALD, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Avenve, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 23 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
/ HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £67,000,000. 


MAPLE & CO 


ARE SPECIALISTS 
FOR COMFORTABLE 


CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


Inspection Invited, or Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chairs sent free 


~~ 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 678, JUST PUBLISHED, 


Consists of 84 pages of Books in English and Foreign Literature in first-rate 
Second-hand condition or in handsome New Bindings. 


THE WHOLE MOST SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 
Post free from 


140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, w. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Publishers’ Remainders 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, DECEMBER (No. 356), JUST READY. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Except, perhaps, “ King’s Head,” which 


Mixtures of unique manufac- 
ture and choicest quality. 


In loz. Packets, 2 0z. and 40s. Tins, at 6d. per oz. 


_ Free Sample of “Three Nuns” sent to all who write (mentioning this 
to MITCHELL & SOM, St. Andrew's Square, Glasgow. 


“Music hath charms 
to soothe”—but, after 
all, there is no consoler 
equal to 


“THREE NUNS,” 


is, however, stronger. 
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THE BORGHESE GARDENS. By Anita MacManon. 

OUR TRADE IN MANUFACTURED GOODS. By Joux Horr Scnoottxc. 

THE — WOMAN OR THE CLUB WOMAN? By Frances 
H. we 


' The Saturday Review. 


THE HUDSON BAY DISPUTE. By P. T. McGrartn. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By Frawcts Grippce. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

CORDT’S SON. I. By Cart Ewatn. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, Lritep. 


THE JANUARY “BOOK MONTHLY” IS NOW 
READY, SIXPENCE NET, WITH PARTICULARS OF 
THE LATER BOOKS OF THE SEASON, A LIST 
OF THE POPULAR CHRISTMAS BOOKS, FRESH 
LITERARY GOSSIP, A SYMPOSIUM, BY THE 
BEST KNOWN WRITERS OF JUVENILE LITERA- 
TURE ON THAT SUBJECT, AND MANY ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


Begin the New Year by subscribing to the “ BOOK 
MONTHLY,” @ specimen copy of which will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


THIRD EDITION NOW BEING PREPARED. 


THE LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL REYNOLDS HOLE. 


15s. net. 
Edited, with Memoir, by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


“A volume rich in that combimation of deep seriousness and 
sparkling fun, of love for all that is beautiful and hatred of anything 
savowring of cant, which was so eminently characteristic of Samuel 
Reyaolds Hole. . . A delightful miscellany of letters which strengthen 
our admiration of Dean Tole as one of those who never sank the man 
in the Chuschman, one whose hearty influence was always exerted on 
the fines of broad humanity.”—7he Daily Telegraph. 

“Full of boisterous fun and religious faith, of love of sport and 
of roses, and of a strangely tender almost sentimental sympathy.” 

The Church Times. 

Here, then, are the good man’s letters, grave and gay. They 
reveal the two sides of his character: his rich gift of sympathy and 
his happy merriment; his pity, it was swift and delicate for anybody 
whom he knew was in distress, and his rollicking fun when all went 
well with his friends. A pleasant book, rich in common sense and 
in that deep sympathy orily possible to hearts at leisure from them- 
selves.” — Standard. 

* Dean Hole, through his speeches, writings, and varied activities, 
was widely known and doved. His fame will be enhanced by the 
publication of this delightful book. It displays to us the Christian 
gentleman. Mr. Dewar has admisably edited the volume and written 
for it one of those biographical sketches which build the man.” 

The Daily Chronicle. 

“The whole Look not only contains much that is pleasant and 
amusing, but also reveals a personality which recalls a phrase now 
almest out of date: ‘An old English Gentleman.’ ”— 7he Tribune. 


GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, Ruskin Howse, LONDON. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 
ART 


The Works of Ruskin. Library Edition (Vol. XXXII). Allen. 
net. 
BloGRAPHY 
George Morland, His Life and Works (Sir Walter Gilbey and E. D. 
Cuming). Black. 20s. net. 
Girt Books 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye (Helen Mathers), 2s. ; Dorothy’s Little Tribe 
(Joan White), 3s. 62. ; Two Princes of Science (Robert Hudson), 
Is. 6d. Collins. 

HiisrORY AND ARCH.EOLOGY 

Bygone King’s : being a Collection of Ilistorical Views of the Build- 
ings at King’s College, Cambridge (with Descriptive Notes by 
R. A. Austen Leigh), Eton: Spottiswoode. 

The Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt (John Garstang). 
31s. 6d. net. 


Constable. 


NATURAL IIIsToRY 
Birds of Britain (J. Lewis Bonhote). Black. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Dramatic Writings of John Bale (Edited by John S. Farmer). 
Early English Drama Society. ; 

The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Edited, with 
Textual Notes, by Thomas Hutchinson); Thomas Camphell 
(Edited, with Notes, by J. Logie Robertson). Oxford: At the 
University Press. 2s. each. 

Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contemporaries (Charlotte Carmichael 

Stopes). Stratford-upon-Avon: Shakespeare Head Press. 

The Life and Adventures of Prince Charles Edward Stuart (\W. 
Drummond Norie). Caxton Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Poems and Translations (Frederic Rowland Marvin). New York: 
Pafraets Book Co. 


20s. net. 


THEOLOGY 
The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets (W. H. Bennett). 
burgh: Clark. 6s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Epilegomena on Horace (E. R. Garnsey). 


Edin- 


Swan. Sonnenschein, 


55. net. 
Oddities of the Law (N. Arthur Heywood). Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER: — The Economic 
Journal, 5s. ; The Atlantic Monthly, ‘1s. 3 Scotia, 1s. 


For JANUARY :—The Smart Set, 1s. ; The East and the West, Is. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 6s. 
THE MASTER OF MEANS 


By HERBERT GEORGE, 


_‘* Recalls the best traditions of the Gaboriau school,...A nice epigrammatic 
vein and eo sore of attractive lovers lend-an agreeable contrast ‘to the more 
dramatic episodes of the plot.” —Oxtlook. 

‘* Mr. Herbert George’s story grips you.right away and holds you to the end.” 

Pelican. 
_ “Contains some striking and cleverly conceived situations, in which we have 
vivid pictures of London life. The interest never flags.”—Glasgow Tismes. 

** The author must be congratulated on an excellent piece of work.” 

Leicester Post. 

“A story that is interesting, well told, and exciting without being over sénsa- 
tional.” —Somthport Guardian, 

The reader is not starved in excitement.” —Scotsman. 

“A volume of note is “The Master of Means’ by Herbert George....A1 
exciting and Story, in which the reader’s interest has no chance of 
flagging ...I double my request to my readers to make a point of reading ‘The 
Master of Means." —/¢rth Advertiser. 

“ The story is an exciting one, well-conceived incidents following one another 
in quick succession.”— Western Daily Press. 


GREENING & CO., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


WSEAS I, CARL EWALD, a Danish subject, 
of Charlottenlund, in the Kingdom of Denmark, am the 
author of “* TWO-LEGS and GTIIER STORIES ”, recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. METHUEN & Co., of “ THE OLD ROOM” and 
““CORDT’S SON”, appearing in the ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW ”, 
of ‘* MY LITTLE BOY”, to be published shortly in London, and of 
many other Novels, Stories, Fairy-tales, Fables, Essays and Sketehes, 
NOW BE IT KNOWN to all men that my Works are protected 
yy virtue of the international compact generally known as the Con- 
vention of Berne, and enjoy copyright in this country, and that no 
translations of my Works in English may be published save by 
arrangement with Mr. ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Marrtos, of 
g Cheltenham Terrace, Chelsea, S.W., who is my Sole Authorised 
Translator and Literary Representative in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and in the United States of America. 
As witnessmy Hand, 


CARL EWALD. 


4 Rolighedsvej, Charlottenlund, Denmark, 
16th December, 1907. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED, BY 


UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LOXDON. 


QLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. A Reprint of 


the extremely interesting and highly illustrated articles that have eeqgueed in 


The Bazaar newspaper during the past year. By G.O. WHeELer. Pu by 
subscription, price 6s. 6d., post free. Descriptive Pamphlet will be sent on request. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medieval Times, with a concise Dictio of Terms, &c., used. By 
Grorce Cuxcu, F.G.S. Illustrated. In cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


QLD ENGLISH CHURCHES: their Archi- 


tecture, Furniture, Monuments, Vestments, Plate, &c. Second and Enlarged 
Edition. By Gzorce Cuincn, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


A GUIDE .TO THE COINS OF GREAT 


- BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, and C , from the Earliest 
Period.to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart 
TuHorBuRN. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueper, F.S.A. 
With A Plates, illustrating over 362 Coins. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 
10s. rod, 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


.A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
Salen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Ausrey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
“ The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


[LLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS. And 


their Values. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting 
Books or Prints, Many a valuable old print has been thrown away for want of just 
such information as this book gives. By J. H. Starter, Author of “ Library 
aw ‘* Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 
ss. 4d. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H. Srater. ird Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 1s. 5d. 


THE LIBRARY MANUAL. A Guide to 


|. the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Saver, Barrister-at-Law, 
Third i ta Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by 
post 7s. 1 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection es. Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


BRIDGE: Its Whys and Wherefores. The 
pret Game taught by Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
‘Scientific Whist” and “Solo Whist.” By C. J. Metrose. With Illustrative 
Hands in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by 
post, 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt top, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. A 


MODERN DAIRY-FARMING. A Practical 


Handbook on the Milch Cow and the Profitable Utilisation of Milk. By 
H. L. Puxtey. Illustrated. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. red. 


BOOK OF THE PIG. The Selection, 


_ Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
Diseases ; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and 
other information as to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lone. 
Eully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. New 
and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6. 


6d., by post 6s. 10d, 
PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 
. taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 
Game Preserver. By W. Carnacie. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawk, M. F. 
Lypow, and others. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 11d. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING: A _ Book 


on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. New Edition. By W. T. Fation, 
In cloth, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


CHOICE FERNS FOR AMATEURS. Their 


Culture in the Open and Under Glass. By Geo. Scuneiper. Numerous 
Illustrations, In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


QRCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


~ W. Warsow (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, by Henry J. Cuarman, one of the finest growers 
and eo in the Kingdom. Beautifully Illustrated with 182 Engravings and 20 
Coloured Plates. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BRITISH HAWK MOTHS. A 


Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated 
in black and white from the Author’s own exquisite wings from Nature. By 
W, 5. Lucas, B.A. Incloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


BRITISH DRAGONFLIES. Being an Ex- 

haastive T. on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, 
White Engraving. cloth gilt, 6d., by post val. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


Volume I. Just Published. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by 


HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. VoL. I. Poems. 
With Portrait. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 


By the late LORD ACTON. 

THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 
and other Essays, Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGINALD VERE 
| LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo. 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND STUDIES. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. 
8vo. IOs. net. 


By the late SIR JOHN STRACHEY. 
INDIA: its Administration and Progress. 


Third Edition. With Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 
Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits. 8vo. 15s. net, 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo. 12s, net, 


3RD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO. 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES,—New Volume, 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Also cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net; limp 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


IS MARS HABITABLE ? 
A Critical Examination of Prof. Percival Lowell’s book, ‘* Mars and 
its Canals,” with an Alternative Explanation. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, F.B.S. 
With Map. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. 

Third Edition. Revised. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KENT. 
By WALTER JERROLD. 
Illustrated by HuGH Tomson. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by HUGH 
THOMSON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with gilt edges, 6s. 

(Cranford Series. 


CRANFORD. 
With Coloured Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 
Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; also limp leather, 5s. net. 

[Globe Library. 
A NEW VOLUME OF LIGHT VERSE. 


THE MUSE IN. MOTLEY. ; 
Poems by HARTLEY CARRICK, M.A. With a Foreword 
by A. T. QuitLter-CovcH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Third impression Nearly Exhausted. ‘Fourth in the Press. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON. 


IN CONTINUOUS DEMAND. 


CONTENTS. 
The Laws of Bridge The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 


The Evolution of Bridge | The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
The Declaration—No Trumps Game 
Attacking Suit Declarations The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer Suit Declaration 
The Declaration on a Passed Hand The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 
The Declaration to the Score | The Discard 
Doubling The Play of the Dealer 
The Original Lead against a No Pre | Practice versus Theory 

Declaration Bibliography of Bridge 


» ‘Saturday’ Bridge” ts ac duowledged to be the ST. ARARE men on the Best of Card Games. 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, ‘‘ SATURDAY” BRIDGE is 
A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that nue band make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. “és Birect from me Office, 5s. 3d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


iT IS A RARE THING 


That any problem—racial, clerical, or political—is studied from a purely ‘ndependent 
standpoint. The Irish problem is at once racial, clerical, and political, and circumstances placed ‘‘ Pat” in 
the peculiar position of being able to study it at first hand from the purely independent standpoint. 

fe 
A Roman Catholic critic of the priests, 


A Home Rule critic of the Nationalists, 
An Irishman who has restored a derelict Mayo farm to prosperity by methods essentially un-Irish. 


How he has done it, and what he thinks of the leaders and misleaders of the Irish people, is set forth in 
‘book which everyone interested tn the Trish news will want to read: 


Cloth, 2s. net. THE Paper, Is. net. 


SORROWS IRELAND. 


By PAT. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I have just read ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland,’ and I consider that it elucidates 
the whole Maskelyne and Devant mystery of Irish discontent.” 


ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER ; OR Post FREE DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE FOR IS. 15d. OR 25. 2}. 


London : THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


m Dublin: MAUNSEL & CO., Middle Abbey Street. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Eesays in Criticiem. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russe. 


2 vols, 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
Austen Laicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan," and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AvsTEx. 
The E Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxart, M.A. 
Vol. Il. Deuteronomy-—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kinge—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. isaiah—t tath Vol. VI. Exekiel—Matachi. 
Vol. VIL Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,° The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 


Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 
lated. By Eowagp FirzGeravp. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols 


Dean Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 
Essays. Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. Bacon. Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1233—1%4s. 
The Beginning of the Middie see (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co. 
Occasional Papers. Selected omy The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Life and of Dean Churoh. Edited by his 
Daughter, Marv C. Cuurcn. 
Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
ed by the late Sir Lasirs Sternen and Sir Freperick 
Edition. In 2 vels. 


Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Jous Morey, M. 
Miscelianies. | ! Poems. 
English Traits and Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Apis 


Wricut. 2vols. New 
Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 
18714-1883. Edited by W. A. Wricut. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


Wricur. 


and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Bartey SAUNDERS. 
The Scientific and Maxims were Sel fe Huxley and 
Leighton respectively. 
Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Eomunp Gosse. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Eesays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. & vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vo!s. 

The Conquest of Engiand. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of ist Mageace Hewtetrt, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 
Literary Eesays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

= on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


2 vo 
of Religious and Scientific Thought. Ed 

his Niece, M. Roscoe. 

Grief Literary Criticiem., Edited by his Niece, Exizanetu M. Roscoe. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


The Harrison. 


Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 
me. FREDERIC 


ARRNISON, 


d by P: 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by-the late Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Method and Results. j Darwintana. 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Welps to the Stady of Berkeley. 
Man’s Piace in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Diecourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3; vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


es Institution of Edinburgh, with Pape: “ The of 
* Byron in Greece.” By Sir RicharpC. 


Second dition. 


of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Stpney Corvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. « vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 

Heroward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester's School, and other Writings. 

Taies from Shakespeare. By Cuarzes and Marv Lams. 

The ee of Charies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
Tg04. 2 Vols. 


Ufe of Charies Lamb. By the late Canon Arncer, 


Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 
BB, DCL., LL.B. 
The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
John Morley’s Collected Works, 12 vols. 
Voltaire. : vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 


Diderot and the Encycl diet 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. 


Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Mvers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. a 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


Anne Tuackeray RITCHIE. 

Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Natural Religion. 


Ecce Homo. ! 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C: H. Herrorp. In ro vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmerHamM and 
Wituiam Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witttam Davies. 
The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
by the Author. Edited by Hactram, Lorp Tennyson. 
Vol. I, Poems, | Vol. Il. Poems. 
Vol. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. VI. The Princess: Maud. 
Others to follow. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 


13 vols. 


x vol. 


Essays in the H of Religious Thought Thought in the 
west. By Brooxe F ESTCOTT, D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by. Professor . 
Kyicat. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched 
by H. MAngsse. 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordswerth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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H [J UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
CLOSE TO BU BUSHEY. pearly, Halt Conte RIVER THAMES. 


Staff of Ties University Grad and others. 
& Public Schools, Navy, Profesions &e. 


odern specially the School. 
Entire charge lonial and Pupils. 


LT COLLEGE, KENT. 
Schoo! Life and. Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 


Military Exami 
Recognised by Playing-fields ; Swimming- 
bath ; Chemical and boratories ; : 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 

Ly y | Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 

Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. c Kerix, B.A. 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
usical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD. —FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
t. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful a on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and 1 Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E, 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutiv Tatas. 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly x FIRST T 


INANCE. ”——-A concise weekly record of markets 

by the Centrar Stock Exciancs, Lim. (Bstab- 

lished 1393), Street, London, E.C. Post free for six months to 
applicants mentioning ‘this paper. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Syne Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 
LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 
33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
in an tity. COMPETENT MEN always available f pMPoRAni 


= ice Country Orders for Typewriting despatched same eight if omen 
phone No. 4865 Central. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—Scnoo. 
for DAUGHTERS of + yg —Bracing situation. Except 
advantages.—Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. Ww. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 

EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 

MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
esa specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND park 
AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough 
ia elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public te Sceoke Gre Great 
attention to sports and games.—Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) poe GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Canthcidge examinations. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


WINIFRED’S, Cuirtron, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


~ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
failure in'8 f desired. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to to 

we meh candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and La 
Examinations. Extracts from testimonials : ‘* The greatest 
not-despair.” ‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” 
received.—Address, 37 Store —_ Bedford Square, W.C. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gorr, Huntinc, Lawn TENnis. 


*,* You do not only glance at **‘ THE BrsTANDER,” you READ it. 
Tt is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 

oe by the Proprietors of the ‘“*Grarnic,” Tallis House, 

Tallis Street, E.C. 
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ELY CATHEDRAL. 


isitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
ss LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE anne. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 


JANUARY, 1908. 
CONTENTS. 


Tuiap Series. &s. net. 


Cc. E. YATE: ssian Convention.” Tue Text 
THE CONVENTION AND A 

SIR "ROPER LETHBRIDGE, CLE. : “New Swapesui: 
Be A Trve Swapesn?” 

S. M. MITRA: “ Tue ProrosaL To SEPARATE JUDICIAL AND Execunve 
Functions 1s Inpia.” 

J. NISBET, D.CEC.: anp Trapve or Brea.” 

GENERAL J. F. FISCHER, R.E.: “ Lirt Ixrication 1n Iypta.” 

COLONIES. 

MAJCR A. G. LEONARD: “Tue Furvre or Nic Erta: Ax Economic 

ton OF THE ‘Baro Kano’ Ratuway.’ 


AG E: “Cooure Epvcation ix Inp1a AND CEYLON.” 
ORIENTALIA. 

A. ROGERS: “Tug Guazats or Hariz.” 
GENERAL. 


mae A. G. LEONARD: “Tue GRIEVANCES OF THE Uriva Race. 
H. PARKER: “‘Istam in Cuina.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
“REORGANISATION OF THE CoLoNIAL Ofrice Conco: An 
ArreaL TO THE Nation."—“ Tue Ov ERSEAS LEaGveE. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


WHAT MEN ARE SAYINC. WHAT MEN ARE DOING. 
WHAT MEN ARE THINKING. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOUPENCE. 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of Public Opiaion is ‘to provide information by yo 
of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in 

world’ $s Newspa: magazines, and books, and to oat, on record the ideas oo 
activities which fous for religious, political, and social progress. 


What Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., says of Pablic 


Dear Mr. Rateead count tas t congratulate on that 
excellent ** Public Opinion,’’ which | read You 
have a journal of great influence and usefulsess. 

Yours truly, GILBERT PARKER. 


Public Opinion can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or 
will be sent, pest free for one ve, to any address in the United Kingdom ‘for 
10s. 10d. ; and toany place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be 
addressed to Public » 308 31 Heuse, Tarts Street, 
Lonpor, EC. Specimens free on application. 
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DR. J.. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


Tue Best Known REMEDY For The mest Valuable Remedy ever 


The only Palliative in 


COUCHS, COLDS, 


| NEURALCIA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, GOUT, 
Aas | RHEUMATISM. 


| Cute chort ali attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 


Diarrhoea, Cholera, and 
Dysentery. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


IND, COOPE, AND COMPANY. 


An extraordinary general meeting of Ind, Coope, and Company, Limited, was 
held cn Monday at the Great Eastern Hotel, for the purpose of passing a series 
of resolutions altering the articles of association in regard to various payments 
to Mr. Edward Murray Ind and other directors. 

Sir Thomas Skewes Cox, who presided, asked for the semguthy of the share- 
holders in respect of the resolutions which were to be submitted. Their Company 
‘was a very important one, and one of great magnitude. He was taking the chair 
that day as a new director at the unatimous wish of his colleagues. (A voice: 
** Because they are ashamed to do it themselves.") The shareholders would be 
aware that the new regulations were unanimously passed on the 3rd of July, 1906, 
‘but inasmuch as it was discovered t there was an irregularity in their adoption 
the present meeting had been called to ask the shareholders’ sanction to these 
resolutions. He was sorry if it was an awkward day. The circulars which had 
been sent out had fully explained the resolutions. He wished to say this, that it 
was the desire of the directors to t shareholders into their confidence and to 
treat them in the most frank and generous manner, which he hoped would engender 
good fecling on behalf of the sharcholders themselves. He further expressed the 
opinion that, in regard to the A yy which had been _made to directors in the 
past, they were to be attributed to the business of the Company being conducted 
on the same generous lines, as , orny those who had done service for it, as existed 
in the case of the old firm. He put forward the hope that there would be co- 
operation between all concerned, and that the shareholders would approve of the 
resolutions. 

Mr. E. T. Hargraves seconded the resolution. < a 

Mr. A. Normandy said that that Company had not paid any dividends for 
several yas and the directors by their circulars and notice of 11th inst. had called 
shareholders there that day to pass resoluti ns giving the directors or some of them 
altogether over £30,000, which the directors had “secretly been paying them- 
selves for years " out of the funds of the Company, without authority or knowledge 
@ secret egreement dated 17 January, 1902, giving 41,coo a year for ten years, 
after that £500 a year for life to Mr. Murray Ind (the present chairman of 

irectors), in addition to his share of £3,000 allowed for directors’ fees, and £300 a 
paid to him as Chairman. In the srinted evidence Mr. Murray Ind admitted 
he was managing director until 1902, and that he was then receiving 41,500 a year, 
‘in addition to his share of £3,0¢0 allowed for directors’ fees. He also admitted he 
was warned by Messrs. Dawes, the Company's solicitors, that his rg02 pension 
agreement might be a later on, and to avoid this a consideration clause was 
put in, as to which the late Mr. Justice Kekewich said as follows: ‘‘ I take leave to 
-doubt whether there was any real consideration at all, and whether this clause was 
not inserted merely for the purpose of giving a colourable value to this agreement ". 
The directors admitted that the total thus secretly paid since r902 to Mr. Murra 
Ind was now £4,666, and they now asked the shareho!ders (who got no dividends 
‘to confirm that. 


that le with respect to Mr. } 
who also made a nal statement. “ 

Mr. Priestly, K.C., urged Mr. Normandy to be satisfied with the results achieved 
so far, and not to attempt to carry the case to the Court of Appeal, which might 
result in his losing all that he had already got. It was time for the Company to 
fet to its proper business of brewing beer, not brewing litigation. 

Mr. Helby urged Mr. Normandy to “‘ bury the hatchet ”. 

Mr. Younger was of the opinion that the dissenting shareholders were entitled 
to some representation on the directorate. _ fs 
me Edmunson again addressed the meeting, and also urged the “‘ burying of the 

tchet”. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that there had absolutely been nothing in the 
nature of bad faith. He put the first resolution affecting Mr. Murray Ind to the 
meeting, declaring that there were 36 votes in its favour and 34 against it. This 
as challenged, = the i was told that he was “not playing fair,” an 

to 


A poll was thereupon demanded by Mr. Normandy. 

Ultimately the Chairman ny the xy support which the board had 
zeceived was of an overwhelmingly powerful nature, and enabled the directors to 
carry the whole of the resolutions, the board held proxies for no fewer than 
‘= votes, against 1,700 votes which had been given to Mr. Normandy. 

¢ resolutions were therefore carried. 


NOTICE. 


The Term Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
4 £s d, 


Ome Year 8 2 wo 110 4 
Half Year ave ow OTF 2 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payab/e to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southamplon Street, 
Strand, London, 


THE CROWN. 


The Court and County 


Newspaper. 


Families 


THE CROWN is the paper that is EXCLUSIVE 
for Court and Society News, the Universities, 
Sport, Travel, Connoisseur and Antiquarian 
Interests. 


It appeals to cultured people. Its political articles 
are non-partisan. Its Cartoons and Coloured 
Drawings are the highest achievement in colour 
printing. In a word, ‘“‘ The Crown” is “ the Court 
and County Families” Newspaper, representative 
of all that is BEST in Illustrated Weekly 
Journalism. 


THE CROWN is the only journal in the world which 
publishes every week picturesque and original 
articles on the Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 


PUBLIC OPINION :— 


“THE CROWN” improves each week. No small 
compliment when we remember the quality of the earlier 
issues. Its colour printing is admirable, and its literary 
and artistic qualities will satisfy the most fastidious taste. 
‘*‘THE CROWN” bids fair to be on top, as 2 


crown should be. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 
ONE SHILLING. 


Annual Subs. :iption £2 12s. Post Free, Sub- 
scription may be paid yearly, half - yearly, or 
quarterly, at same rate. 


To prepaid subscribers a Facsimile Repreduction 
of the Goodwyn Lewis Portrait of 


CHARLES DICKENS 


(the Last Portrait for which the Great Novelist 
sat) is presented. 


The following is one of many letters of appreciation of this 
Portrait, which all Dickens-levers ought to possess :— 


35 BRYANSTON W. 
Mrs. Annan Bryce begs to thank the Editor of 7Ze Crow for the 
most wonderful reproduction of Charles Dickens’ portrait, which he 
has sent her, and which she appreciates very much, 


A New Volume Commences Next Week 
(SANUARY 4). 


” Subscriptions and all communications should te addressed to the 
General Manager, 
35 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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Mr. Edmunson sharply criticised the action of Mr. Normandy, and asked Mr. 
' bk to give a personal explanation of certain circumstances in the negotiations. 
Mr. C. H. Tripp read the proposals for a2 compromise which Mr. Normandy 
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NEW GIF 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By Emile Faguet. With a Photogravure F rontispiece. 
12/6 net. (Library of Literary History.) 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ARABS. 
By R. A. Nicholson, M.A. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 12/6 net. (Library of Literary History.) 


WITH SHELLEY IN ITALY. — 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Anna Benneson McMahon. 
nde 64 Illustrations. 5/- net. Bound in Vellum, 
0/6 net. 


*” ROMOLA. By George Eliot. 


A Historically Illustrated Edition. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Guido Biagi. 160 Illustrations. In 
2 Volumes. 5/- net each. Bound in Vellum, [0/6 net each. 


MIRABEAU THE DEMLGOD. 
By W..R. H. Trowbridge. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 32 other Illustrations. I5/- net. 


_A SISTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


The Life Story of Maria Carolina, Queen of Naples. By 
Mrs. Bearne. Fully Illustrated. 10/¢ 6 net. | 


OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. 


By F. W. Hackwood. With 6 Coloured Plates and 
32 other full-page Illustrations. 10/6 net. 


BONAPARTE IN EGYPT AND THE 


EGYPTIANS OF TO-DAY. 
By Haji A. Browne. With Frontispiece. I0/6 net. 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS DAVIDSON 


THE WANDERING SCHOLAR. 
~~ Collected and Edited by William Knight. 7/6 net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE 


BEGISTERED AS a NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the & Co. Lrp. Square, E.C., and Published Wensrer 
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